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TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 


ForeIGN $6.00.—ANNUALLY. 
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| ROSETTA WIENER, Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
New York. PIANO, SIGHT READING and VOICE CULTU RE, SKILL OF SINGING 
New York School of Accompanying. “The Louella,”’ 159 West 4sth Street, 
Carnegie Hall, 3o1-2. New York 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, ° nto — _— 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, RICHARD T. PERCY, 











>» Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. Concert Organist and Accompanist 
— rth Street. Summer residence, Dresden, Certificated Teacher of the LescnetizKy MetHop. Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
yermany. corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York Ciiy. Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





tive, and I advise ali pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ : * MAX BENDHEIM ee 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. INSTRUCTION. Miss MARGARET GOETZ. 


























; VOCAL 
ALBER’ &rO ) L AU RE NCE, 332 West 56th Street, New York City. CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
% a g = Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 
155 East 18th Street, New York. > y ah xr Address: 36 Gramercy Park, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- PAUL T IDDEN, — oe ae 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; >TANIS’ Maietomn 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 314 _ — Street, New York T HE ARE NS ‘Vv OC. AL. ST UDIO 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. (affiliated with the American School cof Opera) 
"ys Coaching a specialty. 
HENRY ae ae E ( “K, HERBERT HEMINGW AY YY Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the AN DIIN “4 ING Ss Jc ’ 61 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
‘ _ y = 9 a on Voice Culture and Singing. For cirewlars ae a y ee penemiet 
Address ormal College, tee et Italian School. Reception hour mn. m., Wednesdays excepted 
—_—— SN Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York Fall term begins September 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GRE EN, Teen Riemieit es 
VOCAL TEACHER. GUSTAV L. BECKER, HENRY He ILDEN HUSS, 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of : ) ; ; 
PIANO and COMPOSITION Instruction .n Piano and Theory of Music 





Studio for non-resident pupil Steinway Hal 
Address: 1 West oa Street, New York d ; pore “go ‘ 


MAX K NITEL-TREUMANN, . ay Personal address: 318 East 15 oe Se, New York 
















































































ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Stud East 62d Street, New York 





| LENA DORIA DEVINI 


| VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

| Representative Teacher 

| of the methods of the far 31 ter 

| FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 

& 136 Fifth Avenue New York 


Miss. F ANNIE HIRSCH, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
170 East 61st St., New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


Royal Italian and English Opera Compar 
Lamperti Method Ab te I ght 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fift \v New York 


EMMA THURSBY 




















aid cate SOPRANO 
BARITONE. ~ . Tr . ny a . on a Will rece 1 limited number , 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. SIGNOR F IL¢ YI E¢ ) GREC ( ), FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, Res anes Ti . 3, Gramerc ark New York 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. Tue Art oF SINGING. VOICE CULTURE anp -—. » Geineenc — 
s 5 Washingto errace, N k. 5 : s st 35 Stree lew Y OF SINGING . . “7 ; 
Mail addres od we 1ington Terrace, ew Yor Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. Sindhe Gand devesisite Ghia: Cammeale Tal, ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
7 New York. New York season, October 20 to May 
SORGE *-REENE ahaa’ IS ‘ eo idine The Accompanist and M D 
GEORGE M. GREENE, M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | 4j,822525 City. Mo.. season. Kepper Building. | cryLe, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 7m nie rOCTEN ~ pide, Bie diby Sfp Bini vag age AR tang : VOCAL CULTURI 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. Mme. TORPADIE BYJ¢ IRKST EN, Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October to 836 Lexington Ave , ire I aL ( RIER 
2m Stati: 489 — an , Mondays and Thursdays. INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. Sa agi RA RTE 7 aaa ae a 
esidence and address ie. a eset ‘ cow ¥ aS IDEN- <X IDER 
9aq West 29d Street, New York. New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York MRS. HADI yc gaat ER, AR’ T HU R VOORHIS 
: ——_$_—___—___—_ 5 *IANIS 
. ~ ~ 1 . TS | CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
C A RL M. R¢ JE] JE R, PERRY A\ E RIL # —— B. — Powers-Alexander Studios | Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION OPERA—ORATORIO CONCER Carnegie Hall, New York. | Care Musica Counizr, New York ; 
Residence and Studio AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 2a —ee | > 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 220 Central Park South, New York. HENRY SCHRADIECK’S | M ME. ADELE LEWING 
—— XN XN mo | _ “se 
| 
: ’ TNEY C 3S 7 : TAY ' ' : | CONCERT PIANIS1 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, VIOLIN SCHOOL peer: ae Leschetlaky. Method 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- Voice Culture and the Art “+ Singing, icha, nngenne mer and Eacombic Playing Special terms t it of towr b 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest : NV esidence and Studio : Concerts Recitals Musicales 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, aie iia “ — les oi 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 18 West th Street, Now York. 535 ashington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ Address Care Steinway Hall, r 127 East 73d 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. _ 57 Guitnnsnretientasieiniahaiiapunminaio ‘ 2 Street, New York 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. ‘ —_ 5 a eiaietaame = 
MARIE SEY MOU R BISSELL, WILLIAM H. BARBER, cabanas ' snennanes 
; ‘asi ; Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
TOM KARL, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION ~ 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction Pupils prepared for Studio: Steinway Hall Fiame SSSR TUM 
~ : om 1 , Church, Concert and Oratorio New York Leschetizky Method Summer urses 
Resid Studio: 7 ne West Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York. ———__—_ sakicwasn nee H New York City 
esidence: 18 est 75th e RL eicetbeiga = aac 1! gie Ha Ne it 
— - F. W. RIESBERG onan , 
sia ini £ . Mrs. MARY HISSE! M De MOSS . . - : , ; 
MISS MARY FIDELIA BL RT. SOPRANO, —— . ; Beg ven . IST KATHARINE PELT« yN. 
; Autho of Or ginal Methods in Ss ght Singing, 106 West goth Street, sae With " HE Mt sic oe One caen oe Mez Sopra 
Ear Training. Musical Stenography. All materials New York City _ R . cua a a — ec . HENI LFSOHN 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater | 00 aoe Saaabiabatae rganist Roseville ~ Se oe FeSOYter Ian surcH, Sole Dire ‘ magpie Sag tls Ext York 
New York alain el | ede — 31 Ea 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. SAMI EL B. M¢ DY i E ery ml te dic — New York ate M. T. A - 
Fagg) ST RE ata Shien Se TE BASSO ¢ ANTANTE 954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK. 
&®. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture — Certificated Put { Dr. W in Stee 
" aliz Method Tone Placing ond: Reparation a . . > Bring, . ; 7 
Studio 121 East Twenty-third street, New Italian “yer S Pianoforte Instr , 
York. Colons quickly placed and developed. Spe- specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New Yor es. Sos B ENNETI Risen: Siasar taamaein New York 
cial work given for breath control. Met 64 —o = Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of Summer season, Bernard e N. J 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian Singing _ 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. GE ( JRG E SW E E T, Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Kishop and ‘ : mm » 
=_ OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. many other talented vocalists SIGNOR A. CARBON 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 304 West 72d Street, New York Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall New York Member several years Metr in Grand 
aw iil . oe oO a ( 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. . . VOICE CULTURE. OPERA SCHOOI 
Sane Loses ted J. HARRY WHEELER, Mure. EMMA RODERICK | : 
Stud ; ft r Ne ) 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. Voice Production and the Art of Singing Rapid Development and Complete Education of | ~ es \ 
7 : Voices educated strictly i the Italian School the Voi West asth Street, New York 
> > “IVA , Studio: 8&1: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York — . — a _ ws ) > T . 
HOWARD BROCKW AY, July and August at ¢ enestasnahaendl Assembly. | JOSEPH P. DO 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. : —_— | Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING VOICE, ORGAN. PIANO 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano | Mr. EDMUND SEVERN Organist-Director All Saint 
and Song Interpretation. Violin. Composition. Ensemble SOPRANO Madison Avenue ar ) Street, Ne York 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. ‘ cae gia ac gga Concerts. Recitals. Musicals. Orat Residence-Stud Mad Avenue 
“ : Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, BSeers, Neen, ssica ratorx Brooklyn Stud » P Gallery 
—— a Piano and Voice Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
W. ALTE! =N RY HAEL, Studi 131 West 56th Street, New York annees . ; — 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. Severn Trio NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MI “- MARK M. FONAROF!I 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, ra ae par —— o East 6sth Street. N OLINIS s ON 
New York 7 " . ‘ | | c k 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ ENRICO ) DU ZE NSI. — iu, a Seaaene m, D ys +t. HE. | ° 
Church, Madison A e. and 71st St., New York. OPERA TENOR poe - eag-ol ohh ives . See - ; “ ‘ York 
— — $$$ Will accept pupils for Voice ( sr te | good voice —* * ese : r I i. Disecane of Muli 
. , . cultivated per contract; Italian methoc N b x Pies ‘ : 
’ MME. LOUISE IN KE ae 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave ——— pare * . New York City PRINCE STOCKER 
< F VOCAL MUSIC. CARL C. — “AIpV r PD MPOSER-DIR OR 
ee nr ene CARL C. MULLER Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, * COMPOSER DIRECTO! 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 45 . es K I As kK 
Translator of ‘“‘Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies.” VOICE CULTURI | ' . 
oa eae . , ae ademnenaeiidae Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” Musical Art Department of Adelphi College re Schmie Str H rg. Ger 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and | Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y mat I P. J. Kre West t Street, 
PIANIST Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio ‘ York 
eee — —_——_. ee 8 Fifth "Avenue, New York - —- —~ 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. . . — Monday and Poareiios i tberse ns . 
Studio: 160 East 7oth Street, New York. MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, ceatdiansin oe “Cd | MARIE PARCELLO, 
——_—_—_—___———- —LK———<— VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. , rc TImrTrgm?Te \ 2 | 
[ UCII LE SMITH MORRIS Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, SE RR, ANO VOCAL INSTITU rE, DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
~ eetyg e's Veer see i. - Summer course. New York. 323 East 14th Street, New York. Music Rooms: 1103-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 
PIANIST INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. lla ra suliitinsinmatadiastuitiiehsinidaiatins cat atieteesinced Titel a“ 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and pare: A. K. Virgil. i. . a . - — : — 
Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. Mr. EM ILIO AGRAMON I E, Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Studio: 201 West Srst Street, New York. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. —_ and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Ta 7 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. nstruction iano rgan—Theory 
RICE H,z ARD ) \ R NC ILI ), Summer Course : Organ I eats - ‘ ~ three-manual 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society —— peepemammenreenememenns eee 6 . harlotte Maconda, Fannie teacicone Residence 384 Bainbridge Brooklyn, N. Y 
INSTRUCTION SAUL HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN, > ee ae aes wae scectae vine was 
208 East 61st Street, New York VIOLINIST A. Xx at ee 
—— ee Pupil of Sauret and Thomson, Caacost Dinaies Mr. & Mrs. WAL TER HL ROBINSON, 
> TIS QTTT T Concerts, At Homes, &c Pupils acctpted. /oncel fal Ist : ND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 
Mr. FRANCIS S17 UART > Address: 103 West 114th Street, New York. sos Meek ai Meskias Dhee Wile TENOR _ D — R )LOISTS 
TEACHER OF SINGING ELON ee : oe | a, Se ee ladineien 
First season in New York. Ten years in San | ] ) “TT F — | Studio’ 405 Carnegie Hall, New York 
e Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. J. WAR RE N ANDREWS GUY DORE LATTA, OPERA TENOR ; 
Being in full possession of my method of sing- CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. _ S a eer eg = - 
ing he has the, ability to form great artists.— Send for list of Pupils holding positions Voice Culture and Singing. | 
FRANCES¢ o LAMPERTI Address f hurch 4 me Rng P Nee vi k ¢ Tone production, placing and development a A. J. GOC YDR ICH, 
c ion heurs, Mondays d TI da t 76th St. and Fighth Ave., New Yor ity specialty. Guarantees to increase range and make z 4 
ra oy os M diac n “ie ag Bee Twenty. eighth St. —_—- _ a any voice strong and beautiful Summer rates Person al or Cc corre sponde nce L essons in 
ieiaaaaaad ae | SOO NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PL LAYING 372 West 120th Street, New York Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. | ——————— 7 chestration and Practical Musicianship 
el ana , pam -— JOSEPH PIZZARELLO Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 230 East 62d Street . : Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
Operatic rse Teachers’ special course, all Complete musical education given to students ‘ vi - \l nar’ RUCTOR thetic - ounterpoint, * “Guide to a Practical Mu- 
departments Famous specialists Pros t from the beginning to the highest verfection. ‘oice Developed—Style—Opera sicianship f 
departmen 1 pecialist rospectus. rom . ginning e g ARRI. Directors 13 West sth Street. New York Glens Bolte. N.Y 





The Albany Broadway and s2d Street, New York yr. & H 





CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Rutland, 


260 West s7th Street, New York 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Br ooklyn, | N. ¥. 








Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 


Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 


HENRY XANDER. 
*“Springtide.”’ 


Now oe. performed by poominent pianists 
with much success. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 


the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method 


Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and 
Children. Students learn to read difficult music 
from the staff notation with perfect ease. Send for 


illustrated circular 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 40 West Twenty-cighth Street 


On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes. 


he will teach in New York until August 1 


Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
’ 037 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C 





Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture 


Steinert Hall, Boston 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto 


Address ““The Musical Courier,”” New York 


or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing 








372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 
Copley Square School of Music 
Copley Square, Bosto 


Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Productior 
Tenor Soloist. 





Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 





JULES 5 JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, waded I. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Carl Faelten, Di ector. 
162 Boylston Street, Bost 


year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 





Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 





Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
Residence: Newton, Mass 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 


CHARLES ALBION CL ARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


FULL PROFESSIONAL CoURSE, — ‘juding 
Sight Playing. Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures. Observation Lessons 
and Pr.vate Pian: forte Lessons; $165 per 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co, Joston, Mass 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





“THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest (rgenization of Women Players. 
403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


York Sun. En tour October 29 to March 30 
United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 


CAROLINE SHE P ARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio 


Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—Neo 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 





California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


ite mus) 


Vocal Str 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


les, &c 


io, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 











n 





Private Studio 


1424 Washington Street, San Francisco Cal 


_PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Ceaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 2). 2°S948 sic. 


Vocal Solo, Chora! and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


Engagen ents accepted for concerts, church, pri 





SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 


55 West 85th Street, New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 





Baritone, 


| Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


Engagements 
Professor 


concerts, 


Address 6 F, 


London, England. 


CHEV ALIER GEORG 


accepted for recitals and co 
at the Guildhall School of 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals z 
privately or in class. 

Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 





Mne_. } 


For Teens and Particulars write to ithe Se cretary 
of Mme. Moriant’s School, 3 Y« 
Square, W. 


Academy for Voice T 
and School for Opera. 


» Different Répertoires 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
) Thursday from 5 to 7 

. Moriani will continue 
y tst to October on 
. thus affording change 
Diction and Acting with 
le, who has gol, her pupils 





MARIE wiTHRow, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, 


VOICE : PRODUC TION AND 


Tone 
ness, - 


Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. 
interest on re we st 
opera, 

Studio 


PROF 


Academy 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the fam« ae Concert-Lecture, 
THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


WILLIAM A. 


WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Address 
265 Wabash Ave,, 
CHICAGO, KL. 
2 
After August 15 





Care of 
THE Musical COURIER, 
New York. 





“Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
2 


341 Jefferson Avenue, ° - | BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), N. Y. 


HARMONY anp ( ‘OMPOSIT’ oT It yN 





Invariable results of 

Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM | 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT T 

to EVERY 
LIGENCE with / 


163 New Bond pane 
(Established twelve 


MICHAEL HAMB( JURG’S 
Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 





RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representati ve of th e Yersin 


7 Dorms Square N ; 
ear Baker street ‘station) 





THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COUPT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Gureau in ° 
cx a existing list o 
application. 


Telephone: 
Concordist, 
Concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 
Professor of Singing 

Percy House, 
Paderewski 


your remarkable qualities both as 
and especially your methe od, 


know 


and as a vocal teacher, 


which is 11 AL LAN IN 


rHE 


Individually or in Classes 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON 
t Twelfth Street N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
. urg, Pa 








JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio, 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North r7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO 


Wrightman Building, 
s24 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 














Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano C0. .u. 








310 Regcat St., London, W. | 





32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
UVanufactus ers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PI4NOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT. CANADA, 


LADIES’ oto rierstire:Blosetion Ber 
COLLEGE ms fy S mane, Pa D., Principal. 








PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
YOUR FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
— —~ aener. 
YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 


HE CLAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Sav 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 224 St., NEW YORK. 


YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 


PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 


THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
PURSE RESULTS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 

















Virgil Piano School. 








Write for particulars. la 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


29 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 








fk 





of 


THE EPPINGER 'i4NSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


= Bs near 58th St., New York. 


SUMMER, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 


718 Lexington | 


OPEN Ail 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








Fall Cerm = « 


Clavier Piano School and 
School of Public Performance ores — — 


NIZEW CLASSES WILL BE FORMED FOR BEGINNERS. 
Private Pupils received at any time 
REGISTRATION DAYS, SEPTEMBER 28 and 30. 


All persons interested in the Clavier Method are cordially invited to attend the Recitals 
at the Summer School, which will be given August 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16. 
Tickets sent on application. 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of the unique methods of the School. 


Che Clavier Piano School, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. FABIAN, Artist- Teacher. 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INART'STIC PIANO 
PLAYING, IS THE NATURAL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT ANDOLOGICAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE : : 





Il West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 








South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
fad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New Yor 

Normal College, New York 








Address: 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 
Art of Singing. 


Studio: 


MAX KNI 





Voice Culture 
Carnegie Hall, Room % 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address 
424 West 23d Street, 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence and Studio 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMB 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 


TOM KARL, 
Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 





New York. 











Concerts, 











New York 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ay H. _ LC Oc KH: ART, Bass-Baritone. 


Studios: 12: East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 





schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Song Lecture Recitals 


810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: 








WALT 





ER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Chelemenier St. James’ Church, 
ew York, 

For terms for -onducting, address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 





MME. L‘ U SE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANIST. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 160 East 7oth Street, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIST. INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 


Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio: 201 West 81st Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARN( ILD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
New York 








2ao8 East 61st Street, 





Mr. “Mr. FR. ANCIS STU ART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the, ability to form great artists.— 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 

Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. 





LILLIE D’'ANGELO BERGH 
SINGING 

special course, all 
Prospectus. 
New York. 


SCHOOL OF 
Teachers’ 
specialists 

idway and s2d Street, 


Operatic course 
departments Famous 
The A'bany Br 


ROSETTA WIENER, 
PIANO, SIGHT READING and 


New York School of Accompanying. 
Carnegie Hall, 3o1-2. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF 


SINGING. 
15g West 4sth Street, 
N 


ew York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 











HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School 
Studio: 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West 104th Street, New York. 


116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Address: 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 


Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. 





M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 


New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, 
Orens-~-OReer CONCERT 
ND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


220 i Park South, New York. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, 
gi18 West s7th Street, New York. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York. 





Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City 





SAMUEL B. MOYLE. 

BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method Tone Placing and mepengen: | a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


SWEET, 
ORATORIO, 
304 West 72d Street, 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School. 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 

July and August at Chautauqua Assembly. 








GEORGE 
OPERA, CONCERT. 


New York. 











Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violin, Composition, 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, 
“Severn Trio.’ 


Ensemble. 


New York. 





ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


: : . ~ an 

CARL MULLER, 

Translator of “‘Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 129! Lexington Ave., New Yor 








HELENE MAIGILLE, 


INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. 
1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


MME. 
VOCAL 


Studio and residence: 
Summer course. 





Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Course. 





HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN, 
VIOLINIST 
Pupil of Sauret and Thomson, 
At Homes, &c Pupils accepted. 
103 West 114th Street, New Yor 


SAUL 


Concerts, 
Address: 








J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 





THE NEW YORK. INSTITUTE FOR “VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 East 62d Street 


musical education given to students 
to the highest verfection 
> & H. CARRI, Directors 


Complete 
from the beginning 








RICHARD T. 


Concert Organist and 


PERCY, 


Accompanist 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 


corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, 


New York 


Miss MARG: \RE T GOE TZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instructic 
Address: 


mn 


36 Gramercy Park, New York 


VOCAL ST U DIO 





(affiliated with the 
Coaching a specialty. 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 


261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
Benedict, 


address Miss Lucie May 


Street 


For circulars 
25 West Sixty-fifth 

Reception hour nm. m., 
Fall term begins September 


HE NRY HOL DE N ‘HU Se, 





Instruction .n Piano and 
Studio for non-resident pupils 
Personal address 


Steinway 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWE RS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp rHe 
ART OF SINGI 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie 
New York. 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to Oct on 10. 





MRS. HADDEN- AL E X ANDE 
PIANIST 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 


American School of Opera) 


Wednesdays excepted 


Theory of Music. 


318 East 150th Street, New York 


New York season, October 20 to May 
Building, 
season, 


Hall 


NG 
Hall, 


R, 





Carnegie Hall, New York. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio 
A 


535 Washington Ave., 





WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST 


Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musica. Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ( 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. 1 
Residence Studio 
954 8th Ave., 





_ 2 ,ENNE’ rr, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art 
Singing 

Teacher of Mme 

other talented vocalists 


Brooklyn, N 


INSTRUCTION 
Steinway Hall, 
New Y 


hurch, 


corner 56th Street, New York 


ork 


A. 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Carnegie Hall, 


ALICE 


New York. 





THEO. J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION 
d Street, New York 


Mr. AND Mks. 


VOCAL 


Home Studio: 151 East 62 





| 836 Lexington Ave., o1 idress Musica 





of | 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 


many 
Stud 836 Carnegie Hall New York | 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 18 West asth Street, New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE ELLING, 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 





Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country. 
lenry T. | leck, Director of Music, 
Normal College, New York City | 
Mrs. HE N RY SMOCK BOIC E, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y 


Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Orat 
138 Fifth 'Avenue, New York 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 


INSTITU TE, 


SE RR. AN ) * OCAL 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, 





KATHERINE RU 


Concert 





Pianiste 
5 East 23d Street, New 


ATTA, 





GUY DORE L 


Ti0. 


SERRANO 


Fannie Francisca. 





TH HEYMAN, 


OPERA TE 





York 


NOR 


Voice Culture and Singing. 


Tone production, placing and 
specialty. Guarantees to increase range and 
any voice strong and beautiful Summer rate 


372 West 120th Street, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO 

VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 

Voice Developed—Style 
433 Wes 


Opera 


34th Street, New Yo 


development a 


make 


LE N, \ DORIA DEVINE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Te ms her 
of the methods of the fam 
ORANCESCO LAMPERT! 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ANNIE HIRSCH, e 


CONCERT 
SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
170 East 61st St., New York. 


is master 


“Miss F 


DRAMATI(¢ 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


Royal Italian and English Opera Company 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fift Ave New York. 


THURSBY, 


EMMA 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence-Studi 34 Gramet Park, New York 


ISIDORE LUCKST! INE 

Mu a) Director 

FINISH 

VOCAL CULTURE 
N COURIER 


The Accompanist and 
STYLE, REPERTOIRI 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
100 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Care Musicat Courter, New York 


MME. ADELE LEWING 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Special terms to out f town teachers 
Concerts Recitals Musicales 
Address Care Steinway Hall, or 127 East 73d 


Street, New York 


Miss GE NE VIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 





Leschetizky Method Summer urses 
1109-1110 Carnegie Ha New York City 
KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Sopran 
Sole Direction HI NR WOLFSOHN 
131 East Stre New York 


CHARLOTTE A. BABCO( K, 
Certificated Pupil of Dr. William Mason 
janoforte Instructior 
14 Carnegie Hall, New York 
l N. J 


Bernardsville, 


Studios: 81« 
Summer season 


SIGNOR A. ( 


ARBONI 





Member several years Metr tan Grand 
Opera Compa 
VOICE CULTURI OP E RA SCHOOL 
Summer ( 
Studi go Fifth Ave Ne w York 
JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
VOICE. ORGAN PIANO 
Organist-Director A Saints 
Madison Avenue and ) Street, New York 
— ~* Studi 2033 Madison Avenue 
oklyn Studi e Pouch Gallery 
MARK M. FONAROFF 
VIOLINISI1 INSTRUCTION 
References Adolf Brodsk Henry S$ adieck, 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Kre ‘ 


» East Sad Street, New York 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
cae nn sooctagy-aranalngges 
Recit l-Lectures, ARTHUR STOCKES Oy soprano, 
i For ca t ) ) 
Ad miede S e, Ha irg, Ger 
many J. Kre Wes Street 
New 





PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Music Rooms 1103-4-5 Carnegie Hall, New York 


M. ARIE 


HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano—Organ—Theory 
Organ Lessons given on large three-manual 
Roosevelt Organ 
Residence 384 Bainbridge St.. Brooklyn, N. Y 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTE R i. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
‘oice Production and Répertoire. 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Studio: 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “*¢ emp ylete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,’ “Guide to a Practical Mu- 


sicianship.” 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AND ORATORIO, 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, 
The Rutland, 
260 West 57th Street, 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 
Children’s work a specialty. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


New York. 








Pianist and Teacher. 


Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, 
This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
ote 1» Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Springtide.’’ | 937 Pa. Ay., N.W., Washington, D. C 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 

with much success. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and 
Children. Students learn to read difficult music 
from the staff notation with perfect ease. Send for 
illustrated circular. 
Special Course by Mail. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Classes forming. 














Studio: 40 West Twenty-cighth Street 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1 
Boston. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston 
Mme. EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto 


Address “The Musical Courier,”” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone 





Teacher of Singing 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 
Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, 


Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 


Boston 








Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 
JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





MME. 


Concert and Oratorio. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Faelten, Di ector. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
FULL PROFESSIONAL CouRsE, including 
Sight Playing. Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures. Observation Lessons 
and Pr.vate Pian: forte Lessons ; $165 per 
year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 





Voice Culture. 





Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES 


Teacher of | 


Boston, Mass 


ALBION CL ARK, 


iano, Organ and Harmony 


149A Tremont Street, 





Soston 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest (rgenization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—New 

York Sun. En tour October 29 to March 30 in 

United States and Canada. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., 





Boston 


Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont han Soston 
CAROLINE SHEP ARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 


Joston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





California. 


WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST 
Hotel Beresford, 


ROSCOE 


Studio 
San puuasioe, Cal 


MISS JESSIE F OSTE R, 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate music ales, &c 
Vocal Studio, io, 908 Post St., 


H. B. PASM( JRE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 27. F¢89)4% sic. 


Vecal Solo, Chora! and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAS) BROADWAY. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


‘ SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


San Francisco, Cal 

















1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


_ London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Moriant’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London 





Training 





VOICE > PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


-176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the fomonus Concert-L ecture, 











‘THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 
WILLIAM A. 
TENOR. 
Address 
265 Wabesk Ave,, 
CHICAGO, LiL. 
© 
After August 15 
Care of 
THE Musical CouRieR, 
New York. 
CONDUCTOR, 
Ty 
341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 


538 Pulton | Street (Wissner’ oS oN. ~ 
H. ARM¢ INY AND COMPOSITION 





Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power Freedom 
from Breaks. No throat-aching 
Abundance of and control over breath 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the shove statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W 
(Established twelve years.) 


Clearness of 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


4 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COUT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in Lo-don. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 


application. 
Address: 310 Kegcat St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 Gerrarp. Telegraphic address 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code The 
( concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 
Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski- writing in March, 1898, says: 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 


and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 








Individually or in Classes 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON 
61:6 Twelfth Street N. W., Wa 


PE NNSYL VANIA. 


von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa 


shington. D. (¢ 





LUIGI 





JENNIE FOELL, 
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The Second Swiss Music Festival—Held At Geneva 
June 22 to 24, 


AED O saying of Richard Wag 
Ry) ner has caused more 
NWA SS comment and has been 


variously interpreted 
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more 
and misinterpreted than 
the one which escaped 
him just a quarter of a 
century ago after the first 
Nibelungen 
Ring” performance, in the 
first flush of triumph 


Bayreuth 


over the final accomplish- 
ment of his long cher- 
ished 


plans: “If you now wish 


festival play 


it, we have an art!” 
With ordinary mortals the 
wishing does not by a 
good deal accomplish 
also the having, and as 
far as music in special is concerned, there are in existence 
quite a number of peoples who have not so far been able 
to engender a national art. If I thereby think in the first 
place of the English, it is because I was reminded of them 
through the proud edifice which an Englishman—if I am 
not misinformed his name is Barton and he is the English 
Consul-General—has erected in the finely situated city of 
Geneva. 

It contains one of the most beautiful as well as best 
equipped music rooms of the entire world, and the only 
conditions which the just as patriotic as magnanimous 
donor imposed on the city is to the effect that the con- 
cert building in honor of the most gracious late Queen of 
England be called Victoria Hall. 
that title, and I noticed that the Geneva people took par- 
ticular pains even to give to the word hall the proper 
English pronunciation. Now I found upon the front side 
of this interiorily more than exteriorly superb building, in 
indelible writing, because chiseled into the stone, the names 
of some of the world’s greatest composers. That Raff's 
name was among the number is easily understood, first of 
all because he was born in Switzerland, and secondly I 
“Forest” and “Leonore” sym- 


Of course it now bears 


believe that the creator of the 
phonies has a claim to such distinction, as he is about to 
be relegated to a premature state of obliviousness by an 
only too ungrateful posterity. Far less comprehensible 
seemed to me, however, at first beholding the presence of 
the name of Balfe. How did Saul come among “the 
prophets’? What has the composer of the once so pop- 
ular “Bohemian Girl” done besides to deserve immortality 
and to be among the list of the names chiseled into the 
But then I remember that he was an Englishman, 
or at least an Irishman, and that therefore he was in all 
probability selected by the patriotic Consul-General, who 
wanted to hand down to posterity the name of at least one 
countryman of his famous in music. More advisable it 
«would have been, if Mr. Barton had had the courage of his 
convictions, to have chosen instead of Balfe the name of the 
late Arthur Sullivan, for among all of the proud musicians 
whom the kind Queen of England has knighted, he is the 
only one who represents an individuality. Not indeed 
through his serious music, his “Golden Legend,” which the 
Lord may pardon him, or his “Ivanhoe,” which cannot 
with Marschner’s, but for the sake of his 
his “Yeomen of the Guard,” “Patience” and 


stone? 


compare 


Mikado,” 


“Pinafore,” &c., down to “Cox and Box,” which gave to 
the world and will continue to contribute to it gaiety, mu- 
sical humor and “das heilige Lachen!” 


BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7. ‘ 
These same musically so unproductive English, how 
ever, have a proverb which says that “the proof of the 
pudding consists in the eating thereof,” and if this saying 
contains no less an amount of truth than do most other 
emanations of popular wisdom the existence of a national 
musical art in Switzerland ought to have become self 
evident through the mere fact that the young Society of 
Swiss Musicians, called into life only a litthe more than a 
year or so ago, was able in this short period of its 
existence to hold two music festivals, one in Zurich 
last summer, and the second one in Geneva a iew 
weeks ago, both with programs made up exclusively of 
works by Swiss composers and performed with a few 
exceptions almost exclusively by soloists of Swiss origin. 

With a pudding, however, especially an English one, 
not only the proverbial eating, but still more the taste, 
and above everything else also the digestibility, should 
form the proof. And with this trite truth I come to the 
question whether or no the young association of Swiss 
musicians did not after all overload somewhat its musical 
stomach, or at least bite off a trifle more than they were 
able to chew, by the quick succession of their two big 
music festivals, and whether it would not have been better 
and more advisable after the great and justified success of 
the first festival at Zurich last summer, to have waited a 
little longer before venturing out with its successor. At 
any rate it seems to me undeniable and without doubt that 
the really big raisins were preponderating in the musical 
pudding of last year, while the one of this summer was 
larded with them only with perceptible paucity. In some 
instances these raisins turned out to be bees that 
were ‘buzzing in the bonnets of the young composers. 
With these latter, however, I shall not deal in this notice, 
which has been somewhat delayed on account of the ex 
cessive heat and a consequent slight indisposition on my 
part which kept me from writing. 

As regards the festival as a whole, the arrangement 
comprised four concerts given in the space of three days 
On the first day, Saturday, June 22, two concerts took 
place, averaging no less than over three hours each, which 
in itself, but especially owing to the high temperature 
pervading the hall, meant fatigue for everybody con- 
cerned. All the more it is to be admired that both the 
executants did not fail in attention and good will from 
beginning to end, and the public’s lively interest did not 
seem to flag, nor did the nothing less than sparing, nay, 
almost Southern enthusiasm abate all through the 
festival On the contrary, it found vent in perfect 
avalanches of applause, which, like the hot rays of the 
sun, poured out their heat over everything, good, bad or 
indifferent, to an almost indiscriminating degree of in- 
tensity. 

Two of the four concerts were entirely given over to 
chamber music, and I consider it a good deal in favor 
of the future of the young Swiss musical school that it 
devotes so much of its energy to the cultivation of this 
most noble as well as most intimate branch of the art. 
Among the good things upon the first chamber music 
menu were notably two works by Swiss composers who 
are no longer among the living, viz., the fresh, warmly 
conceived and vivacious Trio, op. 112, of Joachim Raff, 
which, if only the pianist from Bale had indulged in a 
surer and more spirituel reading of his part, would surely 
have afforded artistic enjoyment to the listeners. This 
was the case throughout with the performance of the 
B flat Piano Sonata of the lamented Zurich composer, 
Gustav Weber, who died all too young. This op. 1 shows, 
just as did a piano quintet performed at the first festival, 
a high degree of creative talent and a fine sense of form. 
The Sonata found in the equally as modest a musical 
pianist, Robert Freund, an excellent interpreter, who, 





especially in the first movement of the work, which is 
of an almost Beethovenish grandeur of contour, touched 
and enthused his listeners through the breadth and 
nobility of the musical reproduction 
Otherwise, the first and also the three remaining pr« 
grams contained only works of living authors, true to the 
survivors belong the world.” <A so 


Pahnke, a Geneva artist, 


axiom that “to the 
nata for violin and piano by W 
who personally performed the violin part, while the piano 
part was well taken care of by the capable young Italian, 
Ernesto Consolo, interested the listener through its al 
most Brahms-like and, on the whole, very masterly work 
manship Melodies,” for soprano, with piano accompani 
ment by O. Schulz, pleased principally because they were 
delivered by the composer’s wife with beautiful voice and 
great musical refinement of feeling. The chief interest, 
however, was concentrated on this first afternoon in the 
Jaques-Dalcroze, who 


String Quartet in E major by E 


stands several heads and shoulders above all the remainder 


of the Geneva composers. He is also by far the most 
fertile among them, to which fact alone the circumstance 
that no less than three new works of his in larger forms 
were reproduced at this festival bears ample witness. You 
will therefore kindly bear in mind this somewhat compli 
cated compound name, for this still young, highly gifted, 
originally thinking and writing composer, who is as yet 
entirely unknown in the United States, will make his way 
through the concert halls of the entire civilized world 
E. Jaques-Dalcroze belongs among those rare birds the 
modern composers who have something really new to say, 
and he says it in a style of his own. In this string quar 
tet, it is true, he often touches hard upon the border line 
of what seems musically beautiful, and he does not mind 
in the least an occasional trespassing beyond the limits of 
the possibilities or the nature of string quartet music; but 
he takes hold of you and does not relax this hold through 
his irresistible creative potency, through the audacity and 
at moments even staggering daring of his harmonic scheme 
and above all through the piquancy and pregnancy of his 


rhythm, which in the last movement of the quartet i 
seven-eighths time rises up to a seemingly disorderly, al 
most unbridled orgy, which for that very reason is all the 
more captivating. The immensely difficult work was per 
formed with utmost subtlety, and at the same time with 
warmth and verve by a string quartet whose leader wa 
nobody less than the young French violinist, Henri Mar 
teau, who in the space of only a few years was able to 
achieve a world-wide fame as virtuoso and who has now 
settled at Geneva. 

The first orchestral concert also reached an artistic 
climax with a work of Jaques-Dalcroze, viz.—his violin 
concerto, which would probably be destined to prove a 
welcome addition to the not overstocked literature of 
that genre, if the work were not loaded down with such 
an amount of almost incredible technical difficulties that 
only violin virtuosi of the very first rank, like Marteau 
and Burmester, will be able to conquer them successfully 
With much more justification than Lalo did in the case 
of his Spanish violin concerto, might Jaques-Dalcroze 
designate his as a symphony. The entire structure, the 
building up as well as the workmanship displayed in the 
treatment of the three themes, which form the thematic 


material for all the three movements of this thoroughly 


original concerto, are of most intellectual, severely poly 
phonic facture, in which the fugued style, which the com 
poser controls admirably, is also employed in the first 
movement. On the whole the form, however, is treated 
utmost 
was probably right 
Lalo’s example. 


with the freedom, and hence Jaques-Dalcroze 


when he refrained from following 

This unfettered style may possibly be explained and, 
if needed, excused with the composer's nationality, Jaques- 
Dalcroze being a scion of the Romanic portion of the 
Swiss Confederacy. The works of the composers of such 
origin are seemingly just as different from those emanat- 
ing from German-Swiss musical creators as are nature, 
scenery and the inhabitants in general of these two sec 
tions of the country, which are in their way just as vary- 
ing as are the Northern from the Southern elements in 
the make-up of the United States. Thus also among the 
less important composers of Romanic Switzerland we 
find similar traits as those predominating in Jaques-Dal 
croze’s music. Especially glowingly colored orchestra 
tion is a characteristic as well of Denériaz’s fiery “Hymn 
of Freedom,” for soprano with orchestra, as Edward 
Combe’s and especially also P. Maurice’s compositions 
whose “Lullaby of a Child for Her Sick Doll” appeared 
to me as the most graceful and charming among th« 
smaller things upon the program. The songs of the last 
named two composers and also a highly interesting lyric 
scene, “The Death of Spring,” words and 


Jaques-Dalcroze, were delivered by Mrs. Nina Faliero- 


music by 


Dalecroze with a not large, but excellently trained vocal 
organ and with enticing, amiable musical expression. A 
more engaging concert singer I have not heard for quite 
a while. 

Among the young German-Swiss composers the doubt 
lessly most gifted one is the also as yet very little known 
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J. Lauber, whose executive abilities are adequate to his 
high artistic aims. He was represented upon the festival 
program first of all with a cleverly and flowingly written, 
verveful and effective piano concerto in F major, which 
the meritorious artistic head of the entire festival, the 
pianist and conductor, Willy Rehberg, played with sove- 
reign technic. Furthermore, Lauber contributed to the 
program of the final day a sextet in A major for piano, 
two violins, two violas and ’cello, in which he walks in 
the wake of Brahms, and indeed with equally as pro- 
nounced gift of invention as with great technical skill 
and esprit in thematic workmanship. The second B 
minor movement, Allegretto ma tranquillo, of this work 
is a perfect specimen of a pearl in neo-German chamber 
music. The author, who himself performed the piano 
part, was rightly honored with specially enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Also among the names which sounded absolutely unfa- 
miliar there were a few that deserve to be mentioned. Thus 
the organist of St. Pierre, Otto Barblan, whose chaconne 
upon the notes B, A, C, H (German notation) brought 
down upon his clean featured, American cut head the 
bon mot “Chacun a sa Chaconne”; furthermore, F. C. G. 
Klose, a former pupil of Anton Bruckner, whose myste- 
riously sounding motet “Vidi Aquam,” works up to a fine 
climax. More important still is Gustav Doret, a pupil of 
the Berlin Royal High School, but who finished his studies 
in composition under Dubois and Massenet at Paris. His 
quite beautiful and in some of its episodes rather momentous 
oratorio, “The Seven Last Words of the Redeemer,” 
for soli, chorus, orchestra and organ, met with an enthus- 
iastic reception. It is an early work, one in which the in- 
fluence of Gounod is still plainly noticeable in the general 
mood and in the matter of invention, while Wagner's col- 
ors are imitated upon the orchestral canvas. Doret, like 
Rehberg, is also an excellent conductor, through which 
fact of course the performance of his work was benefited. 
Some of the other composers would have done themselves 
and their works a good service, if, instead of essaying to 
conduct in person, they would have yielded the baton to 
the more experienced hands of the one or the other of 
these two gentlemen. I. Nigra was the only representative 
of the Italian contingent of Switzerland, and also in his 
“La Folie de Pierrot,’ some character- 
His or- 


orchestral scherzo, 
istic national traits were not difficult to discover. 
chestration of the somewhat glaring Mascagni order, and 
his decisive, circumspect beat both betrayed the hand of 
an operatic chef d’orchestre of experience. The latter was 
also the case with Dr. A. Obrist, who up to a recent date 
officiated as first conductor at the Stuttgart court opera. 
His overture, ““Lebensfreude” (“Joy of Life’’), gives testi- 
mony more of thorough academic study and pronounced 
feeling for form and euphony than it evinces originality 
or power of inventive genius. A still very young, only 
twenty-year-old heaven stormer, born in Geneva, Ernest 
Bloch, has evidently gotten hold far too early of the last 
scores of Richard Strauss, the extravagancies of which are 
symphonic poem, “Vivre- 

“Richard II.” is no food 


emulated in the youngster’s 


(“To Live-To Love”). 


aimer”’ 


for too youthful, too ardent heads, which are in danger to 
be led astray by him. Bloch, however, is a real talent, 
from whom, his fermentation process and storm and stress 


period once ended, the world may yet expect to hear mu- - 


sical revelations. 

Besides these there are still worthy of mention a sym- 
phony, the first fruit of S. Andreae, who received his evi- 
dently very careful education at the Cologne Conservatory. 
The work, however, is still lacking in individuality. M. 
Niggli’s folks-tune-like and quite insinuating “melodies” 
for an alto voice, with mostly very Brahmsish harmonies 
in the accompaniment. And, lastly, a cycle of pretty vocal 
quartets with piano accompaniment, entitled “A Spring 
Journey,” by the Swiss composer, Edgar Munzinger, a res- 
ident of Berlin. 

Of well-known living composers of note there were 
Hans Huber, of Bale, and the Zurich musical pope, Dr. F. 
Hegar, both represented upon the program, however, in 
small doses. Of Huber I heard a ‘cello sonata in C sharp 
minor, the first elegiacal movement of which especially is 
very beautiful, and which was performed with tender and 
expressive tone by Adolf Rehberg. Huber’s new “Sim- 
plicius” Overture, however, which was figured upon the 
program of the second orchestral concert, was withdrawn 
at the last moment, for it was found too difficult for the 
heterogeneously composed orchestra to perform without at 
least a few rehearsals, for which there was no time. AI- 
together and in contract to the first festival at Zurich 
with its permanent orchestra, the one gathered ad hoc for 
Geneva was the sole serious drawback of the otherwise on 
the whole quite satisfactory reproduction of the festival 
program. It would therefore seem desirable that so ex- 
traordinarily art loving a city, in which music predominates 
at every café and street corner and in the public places to 
an alarming and disconcerting degree, a city which in the 
winter season boasts of excellent subscription concerts and 
even a tolerable opera, should finally command also a per- 
manent orchestra. The hope of a realization of this wish 
formed the apex of a speech held at the leave taking ban 
quet in the Hotel National, by G. de Seigneux, the presi- 
dent of the Second Swiss Music Festival. May the prom- 
ise soon be fulfilled! 
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I wrote a similar article to the above for the Cologne 
Gazette in the place of my friend Dr. Otto Neitzel, the 
regular critic of that important journal, he having been 
unable to attend the Geneva festival in person. 
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After reading the reports of the American newspapers 
about the heat I began to believe that Messrs Morgan, 
Harriman and Blumenberg had formed a great trust for 
the monopoly in sun rays, but since my return to Berlin 


I feel sure that this is a mistaken notion of mine. 
J & 

Siegfried Wagner writes to me: “Es ist der Muehe 

werth sich unsern Hollaender anzuschen,” which in the 

vernacular means: “It is worth your while to see our 


Dutchman,” and as the Verwaltungsrath of the Buehnen- 
festspiele notifies me under same date that they succeeded 
“Durch einen Zufall,” viz., “by accident,” in finding a seat 
for me for the first, ever so long sold out performance of 
“The Flying Dutchman,” I intend to be in Bayreuth on 
July 22. 
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Apropos of Siegfried Wagner, he denies most emphat- 
ically the authenticity of the score of an overture to a 
comic opera entitled “Die Falschmuem Zer” (‘The Gang 
of False Coiners”), which Sol Bloom, of Chicago, claims 
as his property and which he says is an early and unknown 
work of Richard Wagner. In the Munich Nueste Nach 
richten his son Siegfried declares that “such a work does 
not exist,” and hence the “False Coiners’”’ must be a 
forgery. 
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In the suicide of Bernard Breuer, at Scheveningen, a 
few days ago, the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin lost 
not only one of its most valuable violinists, but above all 
its president, and an amiable as well as highly cultured, 
well liked gentleman, who had not a single enemy and 
whom it will be hard to replace. He was especially 
happy in his intercourse with the press, to the members 
of which he vouchsafed all the necessary information with 
unfailing precision, and the representative duties devolving 
upon him he took care of with a tact that does not always 
distinguish executant musicians 
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General Intendant von Perfall has just sent in his resig- 
nation as director of the Royal Academy of Music at 
Munich, because of old age. He was born seventy-eight 
years ago at Munich, where he first studied law and later 
on music under Moritz Hauptmann, at Leipsic. In 1850 
he founded at Munich the Oratorio Society, which he con- 
ducted for ten years. Then he was nominated court in- 
tendant, organizing in the latter capacity both the Munich 
and the Wuerzburg royal conservatories. In 1872 he be 
came royal court opera intendant, which position he filled 
until eight years ago. As a composer he has written 
operas and oratorios which betoken throughout a highly 
developed romantic feeling 
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I had the pleasure of shaking hands with Prof. Dr 
Joseph Joachim and personally to congratulate him upon 
his recently celebrated seventieth birthday anniversary 
He looked hale and heart, and the appetite he developed 
on the occasion in question makes me believe that he will 
live and work for a long period beyond the time allotted 
to man by the royal psalm writer. In Professor Joachim’s 
company was also his staunch old friend and chum Dr. 
Max Bruch, the great composer, who is also getting well 
on in age, but is after all Joachim’s junior by several 
years. 
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Many were the calls I missed during my temporary ab 

sence from Berlin, among them those of several old friends 
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Greatest American Pianist. 
ESTHER FEE, 
Violinist. 
(Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted 'Cellist. 


CLARA MURRAY, 
Harpist. 
LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
Organist. 
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from the other side of the big herring pond. Thus Josef 


Kuder, of Sohmer & Co., of New York; Henry Wolfsohn, 
the New York impresario; Emil Fischer, the quondam 
sonorous New York basso; Miss Martha Hofacker, the 
handsome and stylish young soprano and pupil of Anna 


offers for 
Then there 
the 


York pianist and composer, 


Lankow, who has 
here for 
friend Richard 
New 
equally sorry not to have met was my old chum, 
Mrs 


leaving 


some operatic engagements 


next season. was my particular 


Burmeister, eminent and celebrated 
whom I was 
W. Ed 
and Miss Davidson 
the United 
at their country 


ork Phil 


and one 


ward Heimendahl, of Baltimore 
had to 
States, where they will spend the summer 


come say good-by before for 


were Ernst 
New Y 


Trace y, the 


callers 


the 


residence, further 


Bauer, 


near Saratoga; 
and member of 
Orchestra; Miss Minnie 
vocal artist; Carroll Brent Chilton, 
New York; W. Safonoff, 
Moscow ; Miss Rose 
pupil of Mayer-Mahr; 
student; D. Visanski, 
three well-known 


violin teacher 
well-known 
of C Hall, 
the conservatory at 
Milwaukee, a 
American music 


Mr 


as 


harmonic 
arengie 
director of 
Philipps, from 
M 
Leonard Liebling 
New York 


pianist and composer, 


piano 


Kriegsman, an 


and Robin 


son, musicians, well as 


August Guessbacher, and once our 


valiant Leipsic correspondent 


Among the callers who dropped in since my return to 
the Berlin office of Tue Musica. Courter was Mr. and 
Mrs, Leopold Godowsky; Mrs. and Miss Alma Stencel, 
from San Francisco; Bernard Sturm, head of the violin de 
partment of the university at Ann Arbor, Mich., and Mrs 
Sturm, concert singer and wife of the pianist of that name 
Miss Harriet Behnne, the handsome contralto, who is still 
engaged at the Breslau Opera House; Louis Bauer, an op 
eratic basso, from St. Louis, who is a member of the 
Zurich Opera House personnel; Miss Marguerite Melville, 


Guhlka, a 


pianist and composer, from Brooklyn; Max 
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very talented young American violinst; my old and highly 
esteemed friend, Michaelis, of the t of New 
York's piano teachers and first of subscribers to Tue Mt 

of proceeding 
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Louis one bes 
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of Berlin ; 
lin department of the 
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Theodore Lindberg, vio 
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and my friend and colleague, 


the 


mann, 
Conservatory 
Otto 


score 


Taubmann, critic 


who brought me of his recently 


finished choral drama, “Saengerweihe,” about which I shall 
have something further to say when I'll find time to look 
through the work O. F 


ZELDENRUST TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dutch who is 
tournée 


Charlton, 


DUARD ZELDENRUST, the 
his first American 
of Loudon G 


his own countrymen, 


pianist, 
this 


has achieved a 


to make season un 


der the direction 


victory among which he regards as 


one of the greatest in his career 
The that 
from prophet in his own country 


honor is popularly supposed to be withheld 
bestowed 
with The fact 
was celebrated throughout Great 
Europe before the Hollanders knew 


his 


the is upon 


Zeldenrust lavishly and enthusiasm re 


mains, however, that he 


Britain and Continental 


or acknowledged the eminence of his genius and 


And this is how it happened. 


pre 
art 

When Zeldenrust began the 
left Amste and 
the Cologne 


serious preparation for his 


first 
under 


to Germany, 
Dr. Von Hil 


and then in 


rdam went 


Conservatory, 


career he 


where, in 
next in Berlin with Professor Gernsheim, 


of 


lern ; 
Frankfort with Kwast, 
astonishing progress 

France, and 


the Hoch Conservatory, he made 


his studies From Germany he 


the 


in 


went to in Paris Conservatory, under 


Marmontel, he completed his work of preparation 


then Zeldenrust 


in Le 


has made his home in Paris, and 


the 


Since 


and all musical cen 
been 


there and mdon, important 


tres of Germany, he has accorded universal and cor 


dial acknowledgment of his greatness as a virtuoso 
All this ented 
That he 


erious 


was vigorously res by his countrymen 


made his fame there was too 


overlooked or 
to 


abroad and 
a matter to be 
Zeldenrust finally 
He did so. His 
of the renowned Diligentia concerts, 
ional success that ended 


studied 
forgiven 
Holland 


one 


readily 


However, decided to return 


and play first appearance was at 
in the presence of the 


queens, and the result was a sensat 


in a tremendous ovation and complete capitulation on the 
part of both press and public. 
Here, for article 
sterdam Telegraph, 
conductor of the 
rector in The Hague Conservatory and one of the most dis 
tinguished Holland: 
‘Speaking about soloists, I herewith beg to inform that at 
cheven- 


Am 
eminent 


di- 


published in the 
written Henry Viotto, the 
Amsterdam Wagner Verein, 


instance, an 


1s 
by 
great 
musical matter in 


authorities on 


present a great countryman pianist is stopping at S 








I refer to Eduard Zeldenrust 


ingen, near The Hague. 
piano virtuoso, who is better known abroad than in his 
own country This happens often with artists, as we all 
know 

“He was good enough 4o play for me, and for some other 
musicians as well, a portion of his repertory, and so I 
had occasion to take note of his tremendous technic and 
his beautiful conception, so full of temperament. Among 


other things he played the Fantaisie in C, by Schumann, 
a work written for (and dedicated to) the fingers of a 
Liszt, and crowded with technical difficulties. Seldom in 


deed have I heard this composition played with such ac 
curacy and at the same time such ‘Schwung’ (spirit) 

“He also played the G minor Fugue, by Bach-Liszt, a 
number of etudes and ballads by Chopin, and three Hun 
garian rhapsodies by Liszt, in all of which he displayed 
very exceptional virtuosity 

“It is my conviction that Zeldenrust must be counted 
among the greatest pianists of modern times, and I feel 
sure that he will not have reason to complain about the 
success that will await him on the other side of the At 
lantic when he visits the United States this coming sea 
son, where he has been engaged for an extended concert 
tour by Loudon G. Charlton, a prominent American.’ 


The Success of Another Ogden Crane Pupil. 


M* EDITH HUTCHINS, who is with the Inter 
national Opera Company at Winnipeg, is meeting 
with well deserved success She was under Madame 
Crane’s instruction for five years, and has had no other 
teacher. She has chosen opera as the field for her talents 
She has been successful as Zerlina in “Fra Diavolo,”’ and 
again with Francis Wilson’s Opera Company, and now 
again in Canada as a prima donna. The quality of a teach 








er’s work is shown in the success of her pupils. The fol 
lowing is taken from the Morning Telegram, of Winnipeg, 
July 12 
The work of the evening, however, was Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and here a real surprise was in store for the majority of 
the audience From start to finish this difficult dramatic work went 
without a hitch, and it is not hyperbole to say that everyone—sok 
nusical director, stage 1ager, chorus and orchestra—covered 
themselves with glory Miss Hutchins was f course, the central 
figure as Santuzza, and she took the “tide at the flood.” She had 
er opportunity last evening and we did she avail herself of it 
Her work throughout was characterized by intense dramatic passion 
Her acting when, after Turiddu’s scornful rejection of her, she 
brings about his death, | making known guilt to Lola’s hus 
band Alfio, was very realistic The public has been told what 
Hutchins is capable of doing, but last night they had a splendid 
opportunity of seeing for themselves. In this, one of the most diffi 
cult roles for a prima donna, she acquitted herself with great credit 
und won the plaudits of the house 
Harry J. Fettows.—Harry J. Fellows, the popular tenor 
directed the Chautauqua Assembly held at Urbana, III., 


from July 22 to July 30. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS MUSICIANS. 
By S. G. Pratt. 
(Continued from last week.) 

REHEARSALS AT THE ROYAL OPERA IN BERLIN, UNDER KAPELL- 
MEISTER ECKERT. A GAME OF LEAP FROG ON THE STAGE 
DURING A REHEARSAL OF THE “MEISTERSINGER,”” BY NIE 
MANN, FRICKE, SOLOMON AND OTHERS.’ FIRST PRODUCTION 

OF WAGNER'S GRAND OPERA PRODUCES A TUMULT. BILSE’S 

CONCERT HAUS: A COURT FUNCTION AT THE OPERA HOUSE 

DURING KING WILLIAM'S REIGN. A SUBSCRIPTION BALL 

AND MY “GRAND DUCHESS.” RICHARD WAGNER IN BER- 

LIN. A DINNER GIVEN IN HIS HONOR. HE DIRECTS A 

GRAND CONCERT BEFORE THE NEWLY CREATED EMPEROR. 

HIS “KAISER MARSCH” AND BEETHOVEN'S FIFTH SYM- 

PHONY. GREAT TRIUMPH FOR THE COMPOSER. 

REHEARSALS AT THE GRAND OPERA. 

When I presented my permit to attend the rehearsals at 
the Royal Opera, I was ushered into a great dark audi 
torium and found myself entirely alone. 

Groping for a seat I soon discovered some light upon 
the stage and after a time, my eyes getting used to the 
environment, I could see sheets covering the boxes, gal- 
leries and railings, all of which lent a more ghostly ap- 
pearance to the place. 

The wide open stage yawned like an immense mouth in 
front, and the few jets of gas gave but deeper darkness to 
the space behind. Shortly after getting myself located, the 
orchestral players climbed into their places and continued 
vigorously to “tune up.” 

The hideous and reiterated noises were indescribable, 
grotesque and terrible. It seemed as though some im- 
mense monster was suffering from physical torment. The 
groaning of the basses and ’cellos, the lugubrious tones of 
the French horns, the strident sawing of the violins, and 
the comical staccato arpeggios of the fagotti tumbling up 
into the melee as a clown tumbles into the arena, wrth 
heels in the air, were extremely weird, while the oboe, with 
its penetrating keynote, droned away till it stuck out like 
the rabbit’s eye in Hans Makart’s masterpiece, “Abun- 
dancia.””. Then the shrill tones of a piccolo would scare 
itself away into its top notes, and the bass tuba would re 
spond with a growl and a grunt, as if to say, “Why do 
you disturb my slumber.” 

In the chaos, here and there, a fragment of the overture 
could be heard, and now and then a tender tone of the 
flute or clarinet would assert itself, of which, however. 
the cornet would appear to be jealous, for it would in 
terrupt with its pompous blare. 

Thus the musical cauldron boiled and bubbled, and only 
the witches from “Macbeth,” with their hideous incanta- 
tion, seemed necessary to complete the picture. 

Suddenly the cacophony ceased and Kapellmeister Eckert 
climbed into the conductor's chair, greeting the men with 
Herren.”’ Eckert had 
been a pupil of Mendelssohn. He traveled with Jenny 
Lind in this country, wrote the famous “Swiss Song,” and 


a cheery “Guten morgen, meine 


in his person formed a connecting link between the classic 
period and the present. He was the wizard who, with 
his magic wand, would bring order out of chaos, and wave 
the piles of musical débris, the fragments of brick and 
mortar, into enchanting castles of harmony, palaces of 
heavenly melody, and beautiful flowers of emotion whose 
fragrance never fades. 

The “Meistersinger” of Richard Wagner was the work 
then in preparation for its first production, which was to 
occur several weeks subsequently. 

Presently, Herr Niemann, the renowned tenor; Fricke, 
Solomon and Betz, the famous bassos; Fraiilein Mal- 
linger, then the reigning favorite prima donna, and others, 
came upon the stage. Things went pretty smoothly until 
the mastersingers commenced that famous quarrel scene 
in the first act; then, chaos reigned, but Eckert kept right 
on with the orchestra, finally stopping. He called out to 
the confused and somewhat disgusted artists: “Nein Kin- 


der, haben sie richtig gesingen? Ich konnte sie nicht 


folgen, musste das orchestra besorgen.” 
o many and various replies he called out: 


Aber die’s mal 


In answer t 
Na, wir wollen’s noch a mal probiren. 
nimm euch in acht mein lieben kinder.” 

Then, with a few words to the orchestra to take pains 
and count time, the scene was repeated, Eckert giving. 
now and then to a doubting or hesitating artist, a nod or 
motion of the baton to begin his part at the right moment 

Thus the rehearsal proceeded until the principals had 
a long respite, then the fun loving qualities of Niemann 
began to assert themselves 

Without interrupting or apparently disturbing the sing- 
ers in front, or the good natured conductor, Niemann, 
Fricke 
commenced playing leapfrog; tiring of this they then tried 


Soloman and another at the rear of the stage 


a hand spring until, miscalculating his distance, Niemann 
landed against a piece of scenery with such force as to 
attract general attention 

Then Eckert protested: “Aber kinder, ich bitte sie, 
seien sie doch nicht so unartig, machen sie doch nicht 


solchen unisinn.’ 





Then Niemann pretended to be very crestfallen, and, 
like a naughty boy at school, went and stood, in a corner 
Niemann, especially, took every opportunity 
I re- 


by himself. 
to give his mischievous inclination a free hand. 
member, on another occasion, when an Italian opera was 
being rehearsed during an ensemble, in which the rhythm 
in six-eight time, was strongly accentuated. Niemann 
came down the centre toward the footlights, balancing on 
one foot after the other, keeping time and imitating a 
waltz. Then, looking down at the ’cello players in the 
orchestra, who were vigorously sawing away at their in- 
struments, he placed the fingers of the left hand on his 
vest buttons, playing up and down, as though on ’cello 
strings, while with his right hand he sawed across, as 
with a bow. This convulsed the players with laughter and 
brought a reprimanding look and gesture of protest from 
the director, which the culprit answered with a shrug of 
his broad shoulders, soon making amends for it by sing- 
ing his part so gloriously that all were thrilled with 
pleasure. 

I was greatly impressed at the prevailing good nature 
of all the singers. They seemed like so many happy 
children, of whom the kindly dispositioned Eckert was a 
generous monitor. 

The fact that as long as they obeyed the rules their 
positions were permanent, with a pension for old age, 
had, no doubt, much to do with this delightful frame of 
mind. 

Thus, entirely alone in that vast auditorium I enjoyed 
many performances not down on the program, and learned 
much of the inner workings of grand opera productions. 

Some weeks later I attended the first production in Ber- 
lin of the great work, “The Meistersinger,” which was 
then causing much speculation and criticism, and witnessed 
a performance of rare excellence. 

The King, his entire court, distinguished ambassadors 
from all the various countries in gorgeous uniforms, and 
the leaders in society of art and letters, graced the occa- 
sion and made it a “gala” performance. The animosity of 
Wagner’s opponents was well understood, and there were 
strong suspicions that some demonstration would be made 
against the composer. The over-anxiety and zeal of Wag- 
ner’s friends, prompted, no doubt, by this exaggerated fear, 
caused the very thing they wished to avoid, for when the 
scene of Beckmesser’s “Street Serenade” was reached, some 
zealot started to applaud in the wrong place, while a 
Wagner’s devotees immediately whispered 
sh-sh-sh. Their good intention to hush the applauding 
interrupter of the scene was misunderstood by others as 
an intention to hiss the work, and so these other zealots, 
jealous for the master’s success, commenced applauding 
more vigorously; then came more “hushing,” more hand 
clapping, then more and louder hissing, answered by 
louder and longer applause, until the audience was in an 


score of 


uproar. 

Meanwhile the scene on the stage, representing the mob- 
bing of poor Beckmesser, was proceeding, depicting a riot 
in music and action. 

Thus the great climax of force and disorder illustrated 
upon the stage found its counterpart in the hissing and 
applauding tumult of the audience, and both together fur- 
nished a tremendous crescendo of confusion and noise 
such as I never heard before or since at a musical per- 
formance. It was simply terrific, creating an excitement 
and furnishing a climax undreamed of, even by the great 
“wizard of Bayreuth.” 

Thinking over the incident afterward, I recalled the fact 
that about 100 years had passed since Frederick the 
Great founded this royal opera in Berlin, and brought 
all the singers from Italy to take part in the performances. 

Attendance of all the court and military officers he made 
compulsory, and then, finding that proper enthusiasm was 
lacking, he also ordered them to applaud the performers! 

How different now the situation; no lack of applause 
now for excellent performances, but if possible too much 
demonstration of approval. 

Did the old hero’s drastic and dictatorial methods have 
influence in producing this result? Bilse’s Concert Haus 
was at this time one of the principal attractions of the 
capital of Prussia. There, seated at tables, families, 
groups of friends, students and music lovers in general, 
would gather and spend the evening, listening to good 


music well rendered by an orchestra of sixty performers, 
refreshments being served between the numbers. 

Twice each week symphonies were given, and on these 
occasions students with scores might be seen following 
and thus studying the great masters’ best works. 

Of all the distinguished musicians I met while abroad 
Bilse was the least artistic in his appearance. He dyed his 
hair, short beard and whiskers. 

Off the stage he seemed less an artist than a mechanic. 

I met him several times and found he spoke German 
with a peculiar provincial accent, while his reticent man- 
ner was embarrassing, not to say stupid. But before the 
audience he bore himself with a brave theatric demeanor. 

He generally faced his audience, beating time with his 
back to the players. 
his gyrations were exceedingly funny, especially when he 


Always precise in his beat, at times 


would swing his baton over his left shoulder to signal the 
drums or brass composing the left wing of his little army, 
or when he wanted flutes, clarinets or oboes in the right 
wing. 

But his efforts to signal the centre (‘cellos and basses) 
immediately behind him were the most ludicrous, for it 
seemed sometimes as though he was about to make a back 
somersault into their midst. 

In spite of these peculiarities of their leader the men 
played very well, but with more military precision than 
fine art, more exactness than poetry 

I was given permission to attend rehearsals and found 
Bilse an exacting drill master, arbitrary, and at times 
abusive in his manner to the players. However, he pro- 
duced all the best novelties, as well as the classics; thus 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” and other excerpts from Wag 
ner’s music drama, as well as Rubinstein’s ‘Ocean 
Symphony,” were first heard in Berlin under his indus 
trious direction 

It was at Bilse’s Concert Haus, and with his orchestra 
also, that, later on, some special concerts of excerpts from 
Wagner’s Trilogy were given, with Liszt's personal 
co-operation, under the patronage of the Baroness Von 
Schleinitz and her friends, the avowed object being to 
arouse an interest in the public to assist in a subsequent 
complete production of the great works at Bayreuth 

The Royal Symphony concerts, given by the orchestra 
of the Grand Opera, were then under William Taubert’s 
direction, and, while in many respects superior to Bilse’s 
performances, there was a certain lack of enthusiasm. 
most distressing to a young musician. During this sea- 
son, through the kindness of our ambassador, George 
Bancroft, the historian, I attended a subscription ball at 
the Royal Opera House, which was at that period one of 
the court functions. 

I took with me a German friend, intending merely to 
look upon the spectacle and enjoy the music, which was 
very fine, comprising a mannerchor of 100 voices, an or 
chestra and military band. 

Some time prior to the entrance of the King, the Crown 
Prince and his spouse, Victoria, the eldest daughter of the 
late lamented Queen Victoria, took their places in the 
box near the stage. 

The Princess was ablaze with diamonds, wearing a crown 
above her oval shaped and sweetly expressive face; about 
her beautiful neck was a magnificent necklace, a brooch 
upon her bosom and bracelets clasped about her well 
rounded arms. 

She looked an exact picture of her queen mother, ac 
cording to engravings of Queen Victoria when young, and 
as she sat amiably looking down at her future subjects, so 
quietly and unostertatiously dignified, she reminded me of 
a chaste and finely cut cameo, rather than a being of flesh 
and blood. 

Presently there was a stir, and the the orchestra com- 
menced a pompous grand march, to the strains of which 
King William and his suite in gala uniforms marched in, 
and, in a dignified, not to say majestic manner, made a 
tour of the ballroom, bowing to many as he passed. 

Herr von Hulsen, tall, handsome and just a shade pom- 
pous, led the way, carrying a long baton, the insignia of 
his office as chamberlain to the king. 

The king then walked about, conversing with whom he 
pleased, among the being a gentleman standing next 
to me. 

How afraid I was lest he should speak to me, I after 
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ward remembered to my shame. Meeting there a young 
lady with whom I had danced on a previous occasion, 
my friend urged me to dance, and the father consenting, I 
found myself on the floor for the first cotillion, which was 
led by the young Prince Albrecht, nephew of the king; 
opposite me was a magnificently dressed and fine appear- 
ing lady, whom I mentally measured as a grand duchess 
or some other personage of the most translucent and 
bluest blood of the kingdom. 

Just before the dance began the gentleman, not so im 
pressive, stepped forward and said something which I af- 
terward understood to be an introduction 

After the cotillion was over, when passing my “grand 
duchess,” she graciously recognized me, and to my Ger 
man friend’s inquiry I said that the lady had danced as 
my opposite in the cotillion. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, “you should ask her to dance.” 

“But,” said I, “I don’t know her.” 

“That makes no difference,’ rejoined my 
“you danced in the same cotillion with her opposite to you, 
and the gentleman introduced himself, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, that must have been what he said before we 
began the dance,” I replied. “Well,” went on my com 
panion, evidently determined I should have a “good time,” 
“the lady expects you to dance with her; it is the custom 
here, and it would be considered rude not to request her 
to do so,” he said, clinching the argument 

“All right then,” 
the grand duchess.” 

So I presented myself, with an elaborate bow, and pres 
ently was floating along on the waves of the “Blue 
Danube,” with the beautiful “duchess” on my arm. 

Thus the evening wore away, and I lived in enchanting 
realms of fairyland, which the magic of music and royalty 
had conjured up. 

At the conclusion I exchanged cards with the gentleman, 
which sent an 


companion, 


answered I; “I will offer myself to 


who gave me a warm invitation to call, 
extra thrill of expectations of future friendships with royal 
personages through my eager brain, and I floated away 
home, still dreaming on the greatness which had been 
thrust upon me, but the spell was rudely broken 
I examined the card and read: 
HERR KARL SCHMIDT 

MUSIK UNTERRICHT. 

PoTsDAMMER STRASSE. 

Thus I met one of the “distinguished” musicians dur 
ing my first student years in Germany, and the budding 
fruit of brilliant anticipations was turned to ashes 

It then occurred to me that during a waltz, as I was 
sailing along with my “grand duchess,” the brother of the 
king, Prince Albrecht, standing with two or three bril 
liantly decorated generals, turned and tipped me a wink 
as if to say, “Keep on, young fellow, youth never comes 
back from the past,” and then I thought I had misinter 
preted his meaning somewhat. Afterward I ascertained 
that the lady was a well-known lobbyist at the Prussian 
Parliament, which accounted for her influence “at court” 
and her presence at this function 
WAGNER IN BERLIN—HIS GREAT TRIUMPH AFTER THE FRANCO- 

PRUSSIAN WAR. 

The breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war in the 
summer of 1870 did not seem to interfere very much with 
indeed, my keen in- 


when 


the regular course of musical art; 
terest in the great events that were then carving out the 
new German Empire received frequent shocks at the ap- 
parent indifference of many of my fellow students at Kul 
lak’s, who séemed so absorbed in their own efforts as to 
be oblivious of the sanguinary episodes that were day by 
day shaking the French Empire to pieces. The departure 
of troops for the seat of war was almost a daily event in 
my life, for I lived on Askannische Platz, where the troops 
boarded the trains. Not infrequently I would be inter- 
rupted by the sound of a mighty chorus, and looking out 
of the window would see a whole regiment marching and 
singing the inspiring new hymn “Die Wacht am Rhein.” 





In the early spring, after the war was over, Richard 
Wagner came to Berlin and gave a grand concert in the 
Saal der Singakademie, at which he directed his “Faust” 
Overture as a special feature. 

Subsequently another concert was arranged at the Royal 
Opera House, under the patronage of the newly created 
“Kaiser” Wilhelm, where the produced his 
“Kaiser Huldigungs Marsch,” 


composer 
famous with chorus and or 
chestra. 

Meanwhile a dinner in honor of the “Wizard of Bay 
reuth,” as Wagner was called by many, was arranged at 
the Hotel du Rome, and there I caught my first glimpse 
of the “meister.” 

The dinner was somewhat remarkable for the presence 
of many of his critics, as well as his enthusiastic support 
ers, thus proving the power of food and drink as a har 
monizing force. Next to me sat young William Tappert, 
afterward famous as a Wagnerian supporter, but the ab 
of Kullak, Taubert and other leaders was 


noticeable 


sence many 

Wagner entered the hall, when the dinner was about 
half over, unaccompanied. He was a short and thick set 
man, with a quick short step, piercing gray eyes, under a 
heavy overarching brow and high forehead 

Later in the evening he made the famous speech, to 
which at the time no one took exception, but which was 
afterward dissected by his enemies and vigorously con 
demned as blasphemous; for had he not likened himself 
It was during the dinner that 


French 


in music to the Messiah? 
Tappert related the bon mot of Offenbach, the 
opera bouffe writer, who said: “When I read Wagner’s es 
says I like his music best, but when I hear his music I 
prefer his essays.” 

One of the most interesting, and in many respects im 
portant, events which occured during my student days in 
3erlin was the concert under Wagner’s direction given at 
the Royal Opera House before the newly created Emperor 
The chief features were the “Kaiser Hul 


chorus of 400 


and his court 
diguigs Marsch.” 
and an orchestra of eighty-five men 

Added interest was given the program by the perform 
unce of Beethoven’s masterwork, the Fifth Symphony, of 
which Wagner had made a special study, and about the 
merits of which he had written in a most enthusiastic 


produced with a voices 


strain 

Wagener could have done nothing that would have gone 
so far to conciliate his opponents as this inspiration of 
diplomacy, for it changed and modified the attacks upon 
his compositions and challenged criticism as a director 

“At any rate,” said the opposition, “the Kaiser March is 
not a matter to fight over. It is an old form and melo 
But to direct Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 


” 


dious. 
another matter 

3ut here again the critics were disarmed, even before 
for reports of the rehearsals began to be 
command of the 


the performance 
circulated, and stories of Wagner's 
orchestra, of his personal magnetism and care as to little 
details in the score, and, above all, of his evident rever 
ence for the composer (Germany’s lofty and sturdy ideal) 
became an open secret, and unless he should become em 
barrassed by the 


success was already assured 


presence of the distinguished audience 


Expectation was indeed on tiptoe when the evening 
came; and when Kaiser Wilhelm entered the royal box in 
the uniform of a Prussian officer, probably the most bril 
liant and distinguished audience that had ever gathered 
within the historic walls of the Opera House arose to greet 
him; indeed, it was also an equal compliment to the com 
poser who had with his artistic genius industriously carved 
out a new empire of his own which should eventually 
compass the globe; and in this thought there was much 
comfort for the musician. 

Indeed, Wagner’s triumph on that 


broad sense, the victory of art over war and politics, the 


evening was, in a 
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wreath of glory crowning the brow of the German com 
poser, as well as the ruler of the German Empire 
When Wagner came forward to conduct he did appear 
somewhat nervous and embarrassed by the hearty applause, 
in which the Kaiser joined 
but this was soon overcome, and “Faust” Overture and 


with which he was received 


“Kaiser March” went with a swing and unity, as well as 
with a virility and power which proved his magnetic in 
fluence over the men 

although never 


His movements were sharp and nervous 


in any sense awkward or angular 


3ut there was no ostentation or display; no beating the 
effect, 


guessing at the beat intended; every 


air for or silly circles made to keep the players 


movement was direct 
and full of significance to the men and for their guidance 


The audience soon came into sympathy with the con 


of his earnest 


ductor and sat spellbound under the magic 
efforts ; people scarcely breathed so strained was the atten 
tion, so intense the emotion It was as though the 


“meister” was the central battery focusing all the refined 


electrical force of a finely wrought and vast assembly in 


his own person, melting into one common spirit all classes 
of humanity, reducing all to the same common level and 
lifting them up to the loftiest realms of idealism rhus 
the magic of music pervaded and swayed the audience 


March” the 


of applause 


and when he concluded the “Kaiser suspense 


vented itself in an electrical shocl 


of “Bravo! Bravo! 
But the real triumph came with the performance of the 


mingled 


with many shouts Bravo!” 


symphony 


Here the patient study to understand the score and the 


care in drilling the men in every little detail were im 


mediately apparent, enabling the director to bring out and 
. | z 


give prominence to many beauties that even to the musi 


cian had previously remained hidden; many as yet un 
seen and beautiful gems of Beethoven’s spirit were thus 
permitted for the first time to shed their lustre for the 


listeners, while the rhythmical movement 


delight of the 
j 


was given with a variety, breadth and dignity which showed 


the temper of true and devoted art 
: played as if imbued with 


ax the men 





To cap the clit 
the conductor’s spirit, and reached a degree of technical 
| 


perfection which had not been known before 


while Wag 
ner put his individuality into the performance, his evident 
reverence for the work, and his thus subjecting himself 
to secondary consideration, had a very conciliating influ 
ence upon his opponents, all of whom joined in the thun 
ders of applause that greeted the conclusion of the sym 


Indeed 


tion; it was a new 


phony Wagner's conception of it was a revela 


creation, and gave a new lease of life 


to what, with its pedantic performance, had already be 


1 


come a somewhat hackneyed work 


It set a new standard which all conductors since then 


have been striving to attain. For Wagner it was a great 


triumph, which increased the number of his friends, con 


centrated their efforts in his behalf, and secured for him 


the patronage of the emperor for the production of his 


“Ring des Nibelungen” some five years later at Bayreuth 


cablegram from London 
Miss Harriet God 


Harriet GoppARD A 


BrIpeE A 


last Friday announced the marriage of 


dard, the American prima donna, to Dr. Wood, a wealthy 
resident of Honolulu. The bride is a New England 
woman. She studied singing with Arthur J. Hubbard, of 


in Italy with Vincenzo Vannini An account 
THe Musicat 


Boston, and 


of her début in Italy was published in 


Courter last March 


Mrs. Stocker’s Operetta For CHILpREN.—Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker, who is now in Germany. has written a 
new operetta for children, which she has entitled “The 
Magic Forest.” Mrs. Stocker and her son, Master Arthur 
Stocker, expect to sail from Hamburg for the United 


States on August 4 
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.. People. 


Dudley Buck and the members of his family are spend- 
ing the summer at Cushings Island, Me. 

The pupils of Madame Locke-Valisi gave their last 
recital July 20, in the Professional League Rooms, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Miss Ellen Tegge, soprano, sang recently at one of 
the summer night concerts at Ontario Beach Park, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Elbert Newton played the piano accompaniments at the 
song recital recently given at Rochester, N. Y., by Miss 
Marion Weed. 

The piano pupils of Miss Mary Haggart, of Broadal- 
bin, N. Y., gave a recital on July to at the Broadalbin 
Masonic Hall. 

Mrs. Percy Somers-Cocks, who recently returned to 
this country from London, has opened a vocal studio in 
Salt Lake City. 

Pupils of Miss Harriet F. Reynolds gave a piano re- 
cital at the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Jack- 
son, Mich., on July 11. 

Henri G. Blaisdell, of Concord, N. H., will have charge 
of the New Hampshire Music Festival to be held during 
the week of August 18. 

Carl Shepard Oakman, a New England violinist, is 
the leader of the orchestra playing this summer at the 
Mt. Kineo House, Bangor, Me. 

Charles Yates, of Sodus, N. Y., has been engaged for 
the position of tenor in the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss Helene Keller and her pupils gave an interesting 
piano recital at the Lancaster (Ohio) Auditorium on July 
11. A program of nineteen numbers was presented. 

A feature of the concert given on July 16 at St. 
Clement’s Hall, Duluth, Minn., under the direction of 
Franz Schultz, was the singing of the united Catholic 
choirs of Duluth 

Miss Maud Roudez, formerly of the Grau Company, gave 
a concert on July 15 at the Pennsylvania College of Music 
at Meadville, Pa. The soprano was assisted by Miss Clara 
Hinckley, violinist, and Miss Susanna Porter, pianist. 

Miss Mary Hogan, of Rosendale, Kan., gave the gradua- 
tion recital at the Schultze School of Musical Art, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 
of compositions from the works of Loewe, Nicodé, Heraz, 
Reinecke and Moszkowski. 

Mrs. W. Mills Edwards gave a musicale at her coun- 
try home, Ellenville, N. Y., on July 8. The vocal soloists 
were Miss Clara Markey, Miss Jennie Mowe!l and the hus 
band of the hostess. Violin solos were played by Mr. and 


Miss Hogan’s program was made up 


Miss Clayton. Miss Grace Ryan was the pianist. 

Miss Inez M. Ward, a graduate of the piano depart- 
ment of the New England Conservatory of Music, gave 
at recital on July 22 at Academy Hall, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. The young pianist was assisted by Miss Bertha 
C. Chamberlain, also a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory 

The Choir of the Church of the Holy Redeemer, De- 
troit, Mich., gave a concert at the Lyceum Theatre, De- 
troit, on Sunday evening, July 21, under the auspices of 
the Columbian Catholic Summer School. The conductor 
was A. A. Langlois. Selections from Rossini’s “Stabat 


Mater” and Haydn’s “Creation” were sung, the soloists 
being Edward Collins, John Manning, Albert J. Labois- 
sier, Mr. Galvin and Miss Moran. Violin solos were 
played by Miss Emma Schroeder and William Smith, and 
‘cello solos by Henry Andries. Miss Edna Apel was the 
pianist of the concert. 

The choir of the Eighth Street Temple, Pittsburg, are 
rehearsing for the first services in the new synagogue on 
Saturday, August 3. The present choir consists of Mrs. 
M. S. McKennan, soprano; Miss Charlotte Wagner, con- 
tralto: E. G. Reed, basso, and M. A. Oestreich, tenor. 
Carl Ritter is the organist and choirmaster. 

Arthur T. Shattuck, a young pianist who recently re- 
turned from his studies abroad with Leschetizky, assisted 
at a concert on July 19, given at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Menasha, Wis., for the benefit of the organ fund. 
The other artists who assisted were Mrs. Genevieve Clark 
Wilson, soprano, and Clarence E. Shepard, organist. 

A piano recital by the pupils of Miss Jessie Van Al 
stine was made a social feature at the house of Mrs. 
W. C. Daley, of Kinderhook street, Chatham, N. Y., on 
July 11. Following are the names of the young pianists 
who participated: Ruby, Jennie and Florence Daley, 
Mabel Soules, Florence Martin, Helen Mellen, Geraldine 
Sanderson, Lena Kober, Hazel Hope, Elizabeth Pendle 
ton, May Come, Carrie Pendleton, Almira Mead, Louise 
Fellows, Agnes Neville, Florence Blunt, Katherine El 
liott, Louise Stockwell, Edith Ashley, Pauline Daley; 
Masters George Mellen, George Barrett, Alfred Swab 
and Lewis Wood. 


CLAVIER SUMMER SCHOOL. 
HE concert hall at the Clavier Piano School, 11 West 
Twenty-second street, has twice during the last week 
been filled with an audience of representative musicians to 
hear students’ recitals. Miss Bertha Hoberg played the 
following program Monday evening: 
...Bach 


Prelude and Fugue. 


Sonata, op. 31, No. 3 . Beethoven 


Pretee cccccccce ite - vaiiuniadeare Chopin 
BIE. didawcesie a . o* ...Chopin 
Nocturne .... ° job bits edd teaeeepoehh selene eae Chopin 
Impromptu .... osee osedseecedaandeve sescobneeenees Chopin 
Ballade ..... peavobvpetetnestacbetsvsenssstanblaieesumiiee ..Chopin 
L’Alouette ..... oewes ..Glinka-Balakirew 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 13 oe eeguidaguseranasaavases Liszt 


This program would have taxed the power of a much 
more experienced pianist. She is better equipped tech- 
nically than many people who have played the piano for 
twenty years. Her early training was received from Miss 
Alden, of Terre Haute, Ind., and when we consider that 
she has studied the Clavier system but two years her work 
seems really phenomenal. Her phrasing is artistic and 
her interpretation showed the hand of that well-known 
artist and painstaking teacher, S. M. Fabian. Her ability 
showed to the best advantage in the Ballade and in the 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 

On Wednesday evening Miss Helen B. Lawrence gave 
the following program: 


.Scarlatti-Tausig 
errr 


Pastorale ...... 


Cee TE Gees cei odamsssves 


Re IR a cioves- onc cldecdhaasdepbeee chteveicoubpesceoesveesets .... Raff 
Novelette in E..... ‘ ol PT ee 
Iwo Songs Without Words Mendelssohn 
Impromptu es BR TR iic cocnncccseccesocescastccessoccitccan eee 


Witches’ Dance.. ‘ -+++++»MacDowell 
Magic Fire Scene, from Die Walkire... moll 
Hark, Hark, the Lark..........sscseccsccceseceeseeeeee OChubert- Liszt 
Scherzo, from Concerto, Op. 102....ccccccecserersreceeeeeeeenees Litolff 
Orchestral parts played on second piano by Mrs. 
Gertrude H. Murdough. 


.. Wagner-Brassin 


Miss Lawrence, as a pupil, was put to a test in the more 
difficult numbers of this program, but the musicianly 
phrasing, her accuracy and intelligent interpretation held 
her audience throughout. The Schubert Impromptu, 


“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and the Mendelssohn “Hunt- 
ing Song” are deserving of especial mention. Perhaps 
Miss Lawrence reached her climax in the Scherzo from 
the Concerto by Litolff, which was played with bravura 
and power, and she was obliged to respond to an encore. 
Her playing throughout was characterized by a certain 
repose unusual in one so young, and proves that she pos- 
sesses the qualifications that go to make a good pianist. 

Miss Lawrence is a pupil of Mrs. Gertrude H. Mur- 
dough, and a member of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory of Music, located in Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Mrs. Murdough is a representative of the Clavier method, 
and the thorough training in this method and the supe- 
riority of it was unmistakable and apparent in every 
number. 

Instead of the usual Friday evening recital Frank 
Rebarer gave a most instructive talk on “Correct Breath 
ing and Its Application to Piano Playing.” a résumé of 
which will be found in another column of this paper 


AN EXCELLENT CONCERT AT SEA. 


VIDENTLY there was not so much martyrdom for 
“Neptune’s sake” on board the steamer Barbarossa, 
which sailed from this port for Bremen on July 4. 
Among the passengers were a number of well-known 
musicians and musical people, and accordingly the concert 
in aid of the North German Lloyd Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund and St. John’s Guild of New York was arranged by 
men and women who understood the management of mu 
sical functions. The name of Arthur Claassen, conductor 
of the Brooklyn Arion and United Singers, of Brooklyn, 
Arthur P. Schmidt, the 
well-known music publisher, was also a member of the 


headed the concert committee 


concert committee, as well as the treasurer and chairman 
of the financial committee 

The concert was given on Friday evening, July 12. The 
following was the program: 
Piano soli 

Am Meer 

Frihlingsrauschen 


Schubert-Liszt 
Sinding 
Miss Effie S. Murdock 
Songs tor contralto 
Spring Song, from Samson and Delilah.. 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt I'schaikowsky 
Miss Florence Mulford 
Recitation, Toussaint |l’Ouverture. ‘ 
Edward J. McMahon 
Aria for soprano, Jewel Song, from Faust 
Mrs. Marie Mattfeld 


Saint-Saens 


Gounod 


\ddress, 
William McCarrol 

Collection 

Piano solo, Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrit Wagner- Liszt 
Charles Everett, Jr 

\ria for mezzo-soprano, Connais-tu le pays? from Mignon Thomas 


Miss Bertha Sagnier 

Songs with zither obligato 
Nightingale Song, from Der Vogelhandler Zeller 
Waltz Song 


7 ° Jurgens 
Mrs. Marie Mattfield and Charles Mayer, Jr 


Choruses 

Die Wacht am Rhein 

The Star Spangled Banner 

Besides Messrs. Schmidt and Claassen, the following 
served on the committees: Concert committee, Wm. Mc 
Carroll, Wm. Mattfeld, Horatio Parker; financial commit 
tee, Miss Dieterich, Miss Dominick, Mrs 
Miss Kaufmann, Mrs. Hoffmann, Mrs. Parker, Miss Schlat 
terer, Miss Schwartje Accompaniments for the singers 
were played by Messrs. Claassen, Mattfeld and Parker 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 9. an interesting children’s 


Friedenwald, 


festival was given. Besides the concert there were games 
and races, for which the prizes were awarded by Captain 
Mentz, of the Barbarossa. The committee for the chil 
dren’s celebration included Mrs. Horatio W. Parker, Mrs 
Marie Mattfeld, Miss Stella Dieterich, Arthur P. Schmidt, 
William McCarroll, Arthur Claassen 
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MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 














Corner 97th Street. 








Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





1901 


PAU 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 











ANNUAL TOUR OF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


1902 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HELEN NIEBUHR. 


Miss Helen Niebuhr, another American singer, who has 
made a brilliant record in Europe, has just returned full 
of enthusiasm over her success and her work, and with 
earnest determination to add to her laurels in her native 
land this coming season. 

Born and bred in New York city, descended on her 
father’s side from generations of musicians, Miss Niebuhr 
is gifted with an exceptionally beautiful contralto voice 
and much personal charm. 

Her early musical training was received from Heinrich 
Meyn in New York, after which she went to Paris and 
took an extended finishing course with M. Jacques Bouhy, 
the great French vocal master. 

A number of appearances in some of the most exclusive 
salons in the French as well as the American colonies in 
Paris followed, and she sang at a Figaro musicale on the 
same program with Sarasate, and at other important con- 
certs in the French capital, at all of which she was highly 
successful. 

In London she appeared as soloist with the Westminster 
and Lester orchestras, the Sunday Philharmonic; at con 
certs in Queen’s and St. James’ halls, with Maud Powell 
and other noted artists, both singers and instrumentalists. 
At Southampton, Blackheath and elsewhere in England, 
Miss Niebuhr filled important engagements, orchestral and 
otherwise, and in each and all of them, as her press notices 
show, she acquitted herself with marked distinction and 
honor. 

Her voice is delightful in quality, rich, full and sympa 
thetic, of extended compass, and her clear enunciation is 
not the least delightful characteristic of her fine method 
and art. 

Miss Niebuhr’s repertory ranges from a dozen of the 
standard oratorios to the classic German lieder, old Ital- 
ian (sixteenth century) and modern songs by English, 
French and American composers. 

Tall, graceful, with large dark eyes and an expressive 
face, Miss Niebuhr wins her audiences by her very at 
tractive appearance before she has sung a note. Loudon 
G. Charlton, the well-known impresario, has assumed the 
exclusive management of her American bookings 

Here are some press notices, which speak for themselves: 

The American vocalist, Miss Helen Niebuhr, has a voice of rich 
and resonant quality. Her articulation is particularly distinct, and 
she gave all possible effect to a couple of ballads sung to English 
words.—London Daily Telegraph. 


Miss Helen Niebuhr, an American, possesses a very delightful 
contralto voice, and her rendering of three of Edward Ejigar’s “Sea 
Songs” indicated refinement and exceptional musical intuition.— 
London Morning Post. 

Miss Niebuhr is gifted with a contralto voice of refined and 
musical timbre which has been well trained. She sang with great 


charm.—London Standard. 


Miss Niebuhr’s voice is of delightful quality, rich and full, and of 
extensive compass. A plaintive song, “The Quest,” showed how 
much pathos she can impart, while Chaminade’s “Trahison” gave 
occasion for the display of much dramatic power. “My Love Is 
Come” was also charmingly sung. Frequent encores for both 
showed how they found favor with their audience.—-The Stage, 
London. 


Miss Helen Niebuhr’s beautiful sympathetic contralto was well 
displayed in “The Quest” and “The Danza.” She threw great 
variety of feeling into her songs and was encored.—The Queen, 


London. 


Among Miss Niebuhr’s successes were Chaminade’s “Trahison” 
and “The Quest,” both given with genuine fervor and judicious 
employment of an excellent voice.—The Daily Chronicle. 


Miss Niebuhr displayed a contralto voice of good quality in a 


group of well chosen ballads by Grieg, Marzials, Chaminade and 
Chadwick.—Musical News. 


Miss Niebuhr, who is a pupil of Monsieur Bouhy, and who has 
a most beautiful contralto voice, made a great impression in a 
religious song, “By the Waters of Babylon,” which she sang with 
great taste and expression.—Saison de Spa, Belgium. 





“By the Waters of Babylon” was sung by Miss Helen Niebuhr. 
Miss Niebuhr has a fine contralto voice, which she knows how to 
use with great effect. She sang with great taste and feeling, and 
the audience were unanimous in expressions of pleasure.—Belgian 
Times and News, Brussels. 








WILLIAM WORTH BAILEY. 


ANAGER R. E. JOHNSTON, who is booking dates 

for William Worth Bailey, the blind violinist, and 

who will personally conduct his first American tour, is 

having no difficulty in securing engagements. Already the 
bookings made guarantee the success of the enterprise. 

The violinist will be ably supported by Edwin Shonert, 
pianist, and Elizabeth Northrop, prima donna. 

Young Bailey is spending the summer at Liege, Belgium, 
and will sail for America early in the fall. From Liege 
come very interesting accounts of his successes. Wherever 
Bailey has appeared in public he has aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

One of the most discriminating of the music critics of 
Paris thus extols the playing of the young American: 

“Young Bailey, the blind violinist from America, is a 
true artist. There is nothing of the freak about him. 
His blindness of course adds a pathetic interest to his 
performance; but he is great in spite of that. His tech- 
nic is trustworthy; it can be relied upon to overcome 
all difficulties. And his musicianship is thorough. He 
grasps the meaning of a composition, digests its contents 
and then gives a finished performance. So great is this 
violinist’s equipment that nothing seems difficult to him 
Rarely have I heard so satisfactory a performance of the 
In fact, I do not exaggerate when 
And, at the 


Beethoven concerto 
I declare I never have heard it equaled. 
other extreme, Bailey’s playing of the Paganini caprices 
was equally as surprising. He simply dazzled the audi- 
ence by the splendor of his performance. I am not accus- 
tomed to rave over a violinist and seldom do I praise 
one extravagantly. It is impossible, however, when writ 
ing about this extraordinary young man, to repress my 
ardor, to stem my enthusiasm, to curb my speech. All 
the laudatory terms I could marshal would but inade- 
quately express my admiration of this American violinist, 
this phenomenon.” 

A well-known violinist of New York, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to Ovide Musin at Liege, had frequent 
opportunities to hear Bailey. In talking about his super- 
lative talent, this violinist said: “I had been told so 
many complimentary things about the Arkansas boy—for 
he still is a boy—that my expectations were raised very 
high. After hearing him play a number of the severely 
classic compositions of Bach and Beethoven and several 
of the more modern works of Wieniawski, Bruch, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky and Saint-Saéns, I concluded that the half 
had not been told me. Young Bailey's playing was a 
hundred times superior to what I had expected to hear 
It is my opinion that when he visits the United States 


next season his success will be sensational.” 


VICTOR 








Cincinnati, July 27, 1901. 


HE last of a series of three lectures on the organ, 
by Arthur J. H. Barbour, of the Conservatory of 
Music faculty, was given on Wednesday evening 

last, July 24, in the recital hall of the conservatory. The 





lecture was delightfully informal and made up largely of 
personal reminiscences. 

On Thursday, July 25, at 4 p. m., Mr. Barbour gave an 
organ recital in St. Francis de Sales Church (by kind 
permission of Rev. A. M. Quatman) to the students of the 
summer school of the conservatory. Program was the 
following: 

Toccata et Fuga, D minor sboulke Bach 
} flat (mew) $e ceccococd BORE 
Guilmant 


Sonata in 
Elevation, A flat 
Improvisation 


Laudate Dominum Omnes Gentes Lemmens 


Mr. Barbour proved himself a master of the organ’s 
His playing of Bach is classic and well con- 


Much interest attached to the Bossi Sonata, 


resources 
trasted 

which is entirely new. Bossi is one of the masters of the 
new Italian school. The playing of Mr. Barbour reveals 
not only a great deal of intelligence but much soul. 
He will have charge of the organ department of the con- 


servatory again next year 


) 
h 


A) 
ot) 


Prof. W College of Music 
faculty, writes that he is having a very busy and profitable 


S. Sterling, dean of the 


time at the Winona Assembly and Summer School. He 
will give a choral concert on August 2, with Cincinnati 
soloists—Miss Kathryn Gibbons, soprano; Miss Martha 
Henry, alto; Wm. C. Ernest, tenor, and E. A. Jahn, 
bass. On August § Gaul’s “Holy City” will be given 
A number of students will be brought to the College of 
Music next season by means of this work. Mr. Sterling’s 
department is double that of last year’s class. The whole 
school of Winona is reported to be on a “boom.” Max 
Next Monday, Tues- 
Sterling will have the Spiering 


Heinrich was the soloist last week 
day and: Wednesday Mr 


Quartet, from Chicago. Signor Romeo Gorno will play 


with them the Dvorak Quintet. Signor Gorno wil] ap- 


pear in a piano recital August 9, with Miss Gibbons as 


the vocal soloist Mr. Sterling returns to Cincinnati 
August 10, and then goes to Buffalo for a series of organ 
recitals at the Pan-American. J. A. Homan. 


HARRIS, 


Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK, 








66th Street, near Columbus Avenue. 





ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN, 


KALTENBORN ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Every Evening at 8:15. 
VARIED PROGRAM NIGHTLY. 


AUTOMATICALLY COOLED. 


Admission, 50 cents. 
NO DRAFT. 





BN Oratorie and Coacert. 


WILLIAMS, 


TENOR. 
Por Terms, Dates, &c , address 
WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, (31 East 17th Street, City. 








GRACE G, 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
—— SOPRANO 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 





J. FRE D———=—> 


WOLLE, 


pm ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Sara 
Anderson, 


Soprano, 
ee 
For terms and partic- 
ulars address 


51 East 64th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, ' 
San Francisco, July 22, 1901. ( 


E have been fairly engulfed in an atmos- 





phere of religion this week. Not alone 

have the leaguers held forth in all of the 

available large halls and theatres, but 

street meetings have been the order of 

the day everywhere also. They are earnest 
in their work, these Epworth people, and to their religious 
programs wisely added the attraction of good music, which 
was given with as much earnestness and vim as all the rest 
of the work to which they have lent their energies. At 
every meeting there has been a song service by a chorus of 
picked voices. 

Tuesday night last, according to the schedule, the big 
concert at the pavilion was given, and the sale of tickets so 
far exceeded the capacity of the big pavilion that hundreds 
had to be turned away from the doors, only those holding 
eserved seats being admitted. For the benefit of the many 
who were disappointed on Tuesday, the concert was re- 
peated Saturday night to an audience of some 15,000 peo- 
ple. The demand for another concert was so insistent, 
however, that the program has been arranged for to-night 
with the addition of the Knickerbocker Quartet, which 
will fill the place on the program made vacant by the ab 
sence of the Juanita Club, of Chicago, and thereby hangs 
a tale. Mr. Husband, one of the directors, just previous 
to the time when the Juanitas were expected to make their 
appearance, made an announcement to the effect that the 
aforesaid quartet had proffered their services to the con 
vention and had been expected for the concert on Tuesday 
even though they did not put in an appearance. There were 
in the trains, however, that the absence of 
“But,” said Mr. Hus- 


“IT have expected them daily as no word has been 


so many delays 
the expected singers was excused. 
band, 
sent to indicate that they would not be here according to 
promise, and, indeed, I have not ceased to look for them 
up to the present moment.” 

It was something of a disappointment, of course, but 
Miss Anna Parks very agreeably filled the gap with a cor- 
net solo, and, being heartily encored, responded very feel 
gly with “Bonnie, Sweet Bessie.”” The Parks sisters, who 


ail from New York, have found much favor in the eyes 
of San Franciscans, and indeed I think I never heard music 


t 
n 


on brass instruments sound so altogether pleasing as the 
trio, with piano accompaniment, when they gave “Faust,” 


To a prolonged encore they re 


heir first number 


ponded with “Robin Adair” on four cornets, which was 
a gem. There was a noticeable absence of anything in the 
nature of a blare, and the instruments were so well mod 
ulated it was a delight to listen to them. This has been a 
led innovation to our people, and one that will likely 


ae 1q¢ 


be imitated to advantage. For the chorus, in most part, 
they kept well together and did excellent work, though there 
was an absence of 200 voices that should have been seated 
in rows of empty chairs that glared conspicuously down at 
the audience from over the heads of the faithful ones who 
were present. In the original chorus there were approxi 
mately 2,000 voices and only the most intelligent training 
could have kept them all so well in hand. 

“Thanks Be To God” was perhaps their best number, 
as there were noticeable fewer rough edges, and the voices 
kept with the instruments better, though the work ll 
through was creditable. W. B. King, of Oakland, and W. 
F. Skeele, of Los Angeles, were the organ accompanists 
and Mrs. L. J. Murdoch presided at the piano. Mrs. Mur 
doch has long been familiar with chorus and oratorio work, 
and being a most efficient accompanist was a valuable aid 
to the voices. Mr. Skeele, who gave the organ solo, did 
some very artistic work on the fine new Stanford organ, 
which, as I think I mentioned last week, is a California 
product, and a worthy one, built by one Murray Harris, of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Skeele’s finest number was “The Storm” 
(Lemmens), in which he made some exquisite effects with 
the fine combinations at his disposal; the only fault one 
could find was in the pauses occasioned by the changing 
of combinations and selecting of stops, which is always a 
grave mistake and detracts from the effect in that the 
tempo cannot fail to be altered in such places 

In “The Heavens Are Telling” the trio was taken by the 
following voices: Sopranos, Mrs. Eva Tenney, Mrs. Mol- 
lie Melvin Dewing, Miss Edna Smart, Miss Isabel Curl; 
tenors, Geo. Purlenskey, J. Hughes Davies, E. M. Moore, 
W. W. Davis; bass, C. L. Parent, Jr., William Nielsen, 
Chas. H. Van Orden, Walter Schneider. On the music 
committee were Robert Husband, chairman; J. J. Morris, 
vice-chairman; W. C. Stadtfeldt, secretary: I. E. Blake, 
I. M. Robinson, J. C. Hill, O. M. Vesper. The directors 
were Mr. Husband, Fred W. Bacon, I. E. Blake, J. J. 
Morris, W. C. Stadtteldt and J. M. Robinson. Organists, 
W. B. King and W. F. Skeele. Pianist, Mrs. L. J 
Murdoch. 

It has been a big event, and 
visitors shall have made their exodus frome within our 
gates we shall be very quiet by contrast, though the con 
cert season is almost at our doors by now, and one more 
week brings the inauguration of the grand opera season 
at the Tivoli Opera House, with a finer cast, it is said, 


when our 20,000 


than we have heard for many a day. 


a £4 
— —— 


A review of Albert Elkers’ new song, yet in manu- 


script, “Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead,” shows 


I 


it to be replete with themes that ably interpret Tenny- 
son’s beautiful poem. 
eS = 

Speaking of grand opera 4a la Tivoli, that favorite house, 
which is entering on its twenty-fourth season, is not alone 
fortunate in securing for its musical director Pau! Stein- 
dorff, who is well known as a man thoroughly equipped 
musically to handle this work, but the roster for the com- 
ing season names such artists as Montinari, Agostini, 
Dado, who was here last season with Sembrich in her 
one night performance, when he created a lasting im 
Salassa, an old 


pression; Madame Carusi, the harpist; 


favorite; Collamarini, who will be received with open 
arms; Nicolini, Repetto, Ferrari, Castelano, Barbareschi 
and Politini. 
“Fedora” and “Andrea Chenier” and Boito’s “Mefisto 


The new productions wil! be Giordano’s 


fele,” besides which there is a list of old favorites, some 
of which have seen but one or two previous seasons. 


_-s 2 
7 — 


Miss Edith Hanks, who substituted for Mrs. Wilburne. 
the contralto, at Saint Mary the Virgin, sang “Abide 
with Me,” by Liddle, at Vespers at 4 p. m.; Chester W 
Rosecrans, who has accepted the position of tenor in the 
same choir, sang an “Ave Verum” by Millard for morning 
offertory at yesterday's service. 


oe _s 
ve ve 


Mr. and Mrs 
work on August | 


Noah Brandt will return to their class 


Pd 
— 


i! 


The Beringer School opens to-day. Mr. and Mrs. Wal 
ter Campbell will resume work on August 1. Mrs. Oscar 
Mansfeldt, who has been convalescing at Saint Helena 
Sanitarium for the past two weeks, will be home to-day 
and resume her teaching. Mrs. Arthur Franklin Bridg 
has returned from her sojourn in New York, where she 
went some weeks ago to take a course of vocal training 
with Dr. Holbrook Curtis, who is said to be a recognized 
authority in the East, and his method to have received the 
approval of such artists as Jean de Reszké, Melba, Plan- 
gon and Ternina. 

te 
Richard Luchesi, who has just returned from his vaca 


tion, has spent the time of his absence in profitable work 


in that he has composed several new things, vocal and in 
strumental, which he will give to the public in a concert 
which he is preparing to give in the near future 

a _- 

¢ = 


Herman Genss has accepted the directorship of the 
music department of Irving Institute, and will enter upon 
his new duties at the beginning of the new session, 


August 1 


The greatest interest is taken in the announcement of 
two organ recitals to be given by Dr. Stewart on the new 
Stanford organ the afternoon of Saturday, July 27, and 
Monday evening, July 29. These recitals are probably the 
last public work to be done by Dr. Stewart in our city ere 
his departure for his new field of labor, and with him we 
are losing much musically, as he is certainly the greatest 
exponent of organ music we have every had. In his ab 
sence Dr. Franklin Palmer rises to first place and will be 
no mean successor to even so able a musician as Stewart 


Mrs. A. WepMoreE Jones 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Burmeister leave Bremen on the 
Barbarossa on August 24 for this city 





Elsa Marshall, 
. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO,» 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 








Madame 


ARA NOVGLLO DAVES 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


——— 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils | 


For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


121 Victoria $t., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 





Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago, 








The Guilmant 


Organ School. 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


PRESIDENT: ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


DIRECTOR: WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Reopens October 14. 





SCHEDULE 


FIRST YEAR. 
The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 


Harmony—Class lessons, one each week. 


Musical Form—Musica. Dictation and Musicat 
KNowLEepGE—Class lessons. 


Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 





THEMS, Etrc.—Class lessons. 





STUDENTS’ RECITALS OCCUR EACH MONTH. 


OF WORK: 
SECOND YEAR. 

The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Class lessons, one 
each week. 

Musical Analysis— Musica. History, ORGAN 
Tuntnc—Class lessons. 

Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMS, Erc.—Class lessons. 








Appress: THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 34 West 12th St., New York. 
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Boston 
Music 


Hore. Beccevve, ) 
17 Beacon Srreer, 
Boston, July 27, 1901. } 


HE lack of music in this city during the summer is 

always a matter of comment from strangers visit 
With the close of. the Sym 
phony Orchestra season come the popular concerts by a 


ing us during that season. 


portion cf that organization, but they only last until late 
in June, after which comes silence so far as concerts of 
any kind are concerned. To partly help over this diffi- 
culty, a small contingent of the Symphony Orchestra, 
with Max Zach as a leader, has played at Keith's during 
several summers, their numbers being among those most 
appreciated by the audiences. Usually there is a vocalist 
who gives several numbers after the symphony solos are 
over, part of them to their accompaniment, part to the 
accompaniment of the regular orchestra, and that may be 
said to constitute the musical provision for the months ot 
July and August 

last week the Music Hall put on an operetta for one 
cf the specialties and it met with immediate favor, so 
much so that it is contemplated continuing a special musi- 
cal feature for the present. Max Hirschfeld is musical 
director of this operetta, which is sung by people of ex 
perience 

Concerts are given in the public parks during the warm 
weather, always largely attended and the programs are 
usually of merit, while not too classical to be over the 
heads of the peopl There is a regular music commis 
sion appointed by the city, who exercise some sort of 
functions, and the music is by the Municipal Band, under 
the direction of Emil Mollenhauer 

Yet all these things do not make up for an evening of 


music by a good band in a cool place, where visitors or 


1 


residents obliged to remain in the city can spend an hour 
or two occasionally 

as =. 

=S= << 


On Wednesday afternoons until September 1 there are 
to be concerts at the Essex Country Club. The first was 
last week and it proved that the clubhouse will be the 
rendezvous of the fashionable North Shore world on 


We dnesday afternoons 


ee = 
v= __ 


One of the pieces of music recently brought out in 
Boston is “Chant du Soir,” by Louis Christiani Mr 


s an excellent musician and pianist and pos 


Christiani 


sesses a good baritone voice 


ez —* 
— = 


Miss Alice K. Duff, soprano, is passing the summer at 
Orr's Island, in Portland Harbor. She will sing at con 


certs while there 


Ze e 
__ — 


Arthur Whiting is one of the judges of music at the 
Pan-American Exposition, and has been in Buffalo during 
the week. 


= 


i! 


The musical work of the Melrose Highlands Woman’s 
Clitb, conducted under the direction of Mrs. M. G. Orr, 
has been so successful that she was requested to continue 


ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


KPiano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Rosevilie Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studie: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 453 COLUMBUS. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 














in office another year, but declined. Mrs. Orr while di- 
rector gave musical entertainments at the club, the chief 
feature being the information regarding the composer and 
his works contained in the program. Many vocalists and 
instrumentalists have assisted during the season. 


THE ABSURDITY OF OPERA. 
An English Writer Treats the Subject with Undue Levily. 


OMEONE in the journal called Music has been writ- 
S ing on this subject, and seeking to apply his re- 
marks solely to opera in England, asserting, as is the 
fashion, that they do these things so much better on the 
Continent. Of course this is not so. The writer seems 
to be particularly offended by the fact that at Covent 
Garden singers of various nationalities go to the making 
up of the cast. Then he takes exception to the fact that 
you cannot get an experienced Juliet to sing Gounod’s 
music of an age exactly corresponding with the years 
Shakespeare gave to his heroine. Just as if they have 
“fiiteen summer” Juliets in France! 

Let the writer speak for himself. He says: 

“Without wishing to be ungallant, reference may also be 
made to the personal appearance of the lovers. Juliet is 
a young lady of fifteen summers. I don’t know how old 
Romeo is supposed to be. But we have the spectacle 
usually of a lady of mature beauty and some thirteen stone 
avoirdupois being embraced by a 5-foot-6 Romeo, whose 
age, if one could but inspect the census papers, verges on 
sixty. This would not matter so much if the ardent couple 
were wrapped up in each other to the total eclipse of the 
conductor. But this is never the case. When Juliet sings 
‘Hist, Romeo, hist! Oh, for a falconer’s voice to lure this 
tassel-gentle back again!’ she keeps a steady eye on the 
conductor, as if that gentleman had been playing the deuce 
with the time. Then Romeo appears, and with the same 
distrust of the ‘chef d’orchestre’ in his gaze, warbles, ‘It 
is my soul that calls upon my name,’ whereas it is really 
the gentleman with the baton. From a spectacular point 
of view, the conductor is decidedly the central figure in 
opera. Next to him and the principals come the various 
members of the chorus, who represent peasants, soldiers, 
monks, fishermen, brigands, &c. The men have rotund 
figures and red noses, and the women look as if they 
had lived long enough to know their business. ‘Ars longa, 
vita brevis’; we must wait till the millennium for a chorus 
of middle aged folk, but is it too much to expect the vet 
erans of to-day to sing in tune? 

“The absurdity of opera is pretty plain when the poetry 
of England’s greatest bard, stultified by an alien, is 
shouted at an English audience in various Continental 
dialects, but absurdity reaches its climax when Wagner is 
performed. In the comic opera, ‘Die Meistersinger,’ we 
have Englishmen, Frenchmen and Americen (I have reg- 
istered this name) posing as Germans of the middle ages. 
Of course, they can all sing, but how ridiculous they 
must appear to a Teuton versed in the literature of his 
country. In the cycle of the “Ring,” rarely performed 
in this country, eminent baritones have to sing inside the 
carcass of a dragon. Ladies who can’t swim are ex- 
pected to float on the waters of the Rhine and chant 
meaningless refrains; others ride through the air and 
feign sympathy with the woes of an incestuous twain; 
birds talk, and the elements comport themselves in a 
manner unknown to science 

“T know very well,” he has the grace to add, “that all 
these things can be explained by the serious operagoer. 
who, if he read these remarks, will have but a poor opin- 
ion of me. But I am not Hazlitt, who also, I believe, 
saw nothing but vanity in the opera. To that brilliant 
writer I refer the serious operagoer for pungent criticism 
on the entire subject.”—London Globe 


H. Whitney Tew. 

ANY inquiries are being made in regard to th 
Whitney Tew 
whose engagements in this country are under the direc 
tion of Henry Wolfsohn. The gifted basso has just con 
cluded a very busy London season. At Lord Methuen’s 
Corsham Court, Wiltshire 


forthcoming American tour of H 


beautiful country residence 
Mr. Tew participated in one of Lady Methuen’s musi 
cales, his accompaniments being played by Maude Valerie 
White, the composer. The programs of the London re 
citals given by Mr. Tew have 
Tue Musicat Courrer 


At a notable function held last month under the au 


already been recorded in 


} 
i 


spices cf the Society of American Women in the grand 
hal! of the Hotel Cecil, London, this basso and other 
well-known artists took part, singing one of Liza Leh 


iccording to an Englis 


j 


mann’s song cycles “beautifully,” i 
publication 

On July 4 Mr. and Mrs. Tew held a musicale and r 
ception at their home, 43 Lancaster road, Belsize Park 
N. W., many prominent persons being among the guests 
The program embraced “The Daisy Chain,” Mme. Liza 
Lehmann accompanying, and Miss Estey, Madame Me¢ 


Kenzie, Gregory Hast (the eminent English tenor who 


is to visit America next season) and the host, constituting 
the quartet. On July 12 Mr. Tew took part in Lord and 
Lady Llangattock’s entertainment in memory of the late 


Prince Christian Victor of Schlesswig-Holstein, among 
those present being: Viscount Sidmouth, the Countess 
f Iddesleigh, Lady Rosalind Northcote, Lady EF 
Northcote, Sir Jol n and I dy 
Bligh, Lady Augusta Lloyd-Mostyn, Gen. Sir H. Geary 


izabeth 


Llewlyn, Lady Isabel 


and Lady Tryon 
In July and August this artist and Hegediis, the Hur 
garian violinist, arranged to make professional tour 


the continent, visiting Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest 


Baden Baden, Trieste, Cairo, Monte Carlo, Nice, Rome 
and Milan. The vocalists next London recital will b 
held in October, the program having already been out 


lined as follows: 


Songs by Bach, Handel, Paisiello, Cesti, Jomelli, Piccini, Ma 
Cavalli and Scarlatti 
Songs by Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Franz and Brahr 


Lenore (Liszt) 


New songs by living composers 


Mrs. Frissell. 


RS. E. POTTER FRISSELL, for five years ; 

representative of THe Musicat Courter abroad 
where she has been studying piano with Leschetizky and 
his Vorbereiters, and later with Sauer, in Dresden, an 


Moszkowski and Gorski, in Paris, has returned a short 


time since to America. She has accepted the direction 
of the department of music in St. Mary’s College, ir 
Dallas, Tex., where she is to give a course of jectures on 
the “History and Development of Music,” and two piano 


recitals a year. This college, of which Bishop Garrett, of 


Texas, is the dean, is under the direction of Mrs. Mary K 


Torbert, sister of the Rev. Father Torbert Boston 
and is one of the leading schools of the South. Mrs. Fris 
sell was offered a position in the Ehrlische Musikschul 


of Dresden, where she represented this paper for two 


years 


RICHTER AT BAYREUTH.—There is a report from Germany 
that Hans Richter is to make Bayreuth his permanent resi 
dence, Madame Wagner having invited him there in the 
capacity of director of the festivals. This looks as if Sieg 
fried is no longer a drawing card as a conductor We 
also remark the singular lack of interest displayed every 


where by the press in the Bayreuth Festival this year 





Mme. VON KLENNER, Garcia Representative, 


EAS OFPENZTD A. 


Special Summer Sehool at Lake Chautauqua, ¥. Y 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. Addrees 


Oaly Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Aay Vocal instructor. 














Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR PARTICULARS 
THE WALDMERE, LAKEWOOD, LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


or 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK, Second Avenue and (0th Street. 
AFTER OCT. 1, 230 WEST S2d STREET. 








VAN YOR 


Tenor, 
6 E. 17 $t., 
BEW YORt 





Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 Fast 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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NOTES. 





S Boito’s “Nerone” is not to be given, it is not worth 
while to give much account of the libretto, or, as 
the author-composer calls it, the tragedy. But some no- 
tices of the book makes us rejoice that the work is with- 
drawn. The first act opens on the Appian Road, with 
its border of tombs, with Nero and Simon Magus. Nero 
has just killed his mother, and now has employed Simon 
to evoke her spirit, that he may ask her pardon. But 
Simon’s magic does not work right, for instead of the 
ghost of Agrippina, there appears a fury with the proper 
supply of snakes and torches. This is not a fury of the 
old mythology, but Mlle. Asteria, a serpent charmer, 
who wants to captivate Nero. 

Then Nero runs away, and Asteria after him, and 
Simon hides in a tomb and waits for what will turn up. 
The first thing is a Rubria, publicly and professionally 
a vestal virgin, privately a Christian, and she is roaming 
about with the view of decorating some graves and meet- 
ing her lover, Fanuel, who is, like her, a Christian, and is 
about to run away. When she has said to him “Fanuel, 
quo vadis?” and wept, he determines to remain. Simon 
Magus offers Fanuel some money and asks him to com- 
municate to him the gift of the Holy Ghost. As Fanuel 
is indignantly refusing, the army, with Nero, marches on, 
trumpets blowing, and the populace crying “Ave Czsar!” 
as the sun rises. 

In Act II. Simon Magus puts in some fine work. He 
gets up a little comedy, and brings Nero to worship the 
Goddess of Night. The emperor, being shortsighted, 
does not recognize in the figure on the altar the snake 
charmer Asteria, but says his prayers properly, in fact, 
so touchingly that a new edition of Pygmalion’s statue 
is seen. Nero kisses the lady, smashes everything in the 
room, sends for the police, orders them to fling the girl 
to the snakes, and take Simon to the circus. 

Act III. opens with a meeting of Christians; to them 
enters Asteria, who of course has escaped, to inform them 
that Simon, to square himself with Nero, has proposed a 
persecution of the Christians. But Simon is still in 
search of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost for a 
special reason. He has been ordered to fly about the cir- 
cus, and as he has no wings, he once more appeals to 
Fanuel. The latter refuses once more, and is arrested by 
a body of soldiers. 

Act IV. presents the circus, with crowds gathered to 
see Fanuel burned and Simon fly. The people are tired 
of the gladiator and clamor for roast Christians. The 
martyrs march in, when a vestal virgin appears and holds 
up her hand. The crowd shrinks back in awe; in vain does 
Nero order his guards to tear off her veil; no one dares 
lay hand on the vestal, till Simon Magus rushes up, pulls 
off the veil, and reveals the face of Rubria. Fanuel and 
Rubria fall into each other’s arms. The unfortunate magician 
is made to stand on a high pillar and pricked with spears 
till he jumps off and breaks his neck amid general applause. 
Simon had arranged to have the circus set on fire before 
he attempted to fly, but his friends, although too late to 


save him, carried out their part of the program, and the 
circus is soon in flames. 

In Act V. all Rome is on fire, and Nero in his private 
theatre recites the part of Orestes. He does the part of 
the murderer of his mother so powerfully that his audi- 
ence runs away. Then Asteria appears, and Nero kills. 
The conclusion in Boito’s own words is as follows: 
“Trumpets sound, the populace shout, spectres everywhere. 
Nero bows to the statue of Athena, the earth quakes, the 
background of the theatre falls in, and in the distance 
are seen (after Siemiradzky’s picture) the martyrs burn- 
ing as live torches in the Palatine Gardens. Nero strikes 
the shield of the goddess, but the spectres do not vanish; 
they become more numerous, more horrible. Supernatural 
voices cry ‘Dies Irae, dies illa.’ All the terrors of the 
Apocalypse whirl in the heavens. It thunders; again the 
trumpets sound. Nero sinks down unconscious, the spec- 
tres surround him, a cry is heard, ‘Maledetto in eterno!’ 
Curtain.” 

And this is the result of twenty years’ labor by Arrigo 
Boito. Poor Nero! Qualis astifex! 
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Young Italy is hard at work. Franchetti has nearly 
completed his “Germania,” which will take the place of 
Boito’s ‘““Nerone” at La Scala. The action takes place in 
the period of the Napoleonic victories in Germany and 
the rise of the Tagendbund. There is a love intrigue 
with a faithless damsel, whose rival lovers meet in the 
patriot ranks at Jena, and so forth. The composer is now 
at work on the last act. Mascagni, leaving Vestilia aside, 
has made a contract with the librettist Illica for the text 
of a three act opera on a Russian subject. Puccini is re- 
vising his youthful work, “Edgar,” and will compose the 
music for Illica’s libretto, “Madame Farfalle.”” A young 
composer, Mario Tasenghi, will shortly produce at Ber- 
gamo a one act opera, “Marcella,” which gained the prize 
at the Bonett competition. 


The collection of musical autographs formed by Charles 
Malherbe at Paris has been enriched by a manuscript of 
Beethoven, which had long been regarded as lost, only 
one copy being known. The composition is inscribed 
with the words, “Polonaise, par Beethoven, 1810, Baden,” 
and is written for military music. 


At a late performance of Wagner’s “Siegfried” at Dres- 
den, Teresa Malten, who sang the part of Briinnhilde, 
received an ovation. She and Herr Anthes were calied 
before the curtain several times, and such a storm of ap- 
plause burst forth in the second and third tiers, from the 
English and American girls seated in that so-called “‘pen- 
sionsviertel,” such loud and persistent calls of “Malten!” 
and “Bravo!” that the rest of the public was amused at 
the enthusiasm. Such demonstrations in Dresden are 
usually made by the sterner sex. But “the young daugh- 
ters of Albion and Uncle Sam were perfectly justified,” 
writes the Neueste Nachrichten, “by the magnificent style 
in which Fraulein Malten sang.” 


The Russian Government has purchased the collection 
of musical instruments formed by the late notary, Snéck, 
at Ghent. The collection contains a clavecin adorned 
with paintings by Rubens, some genuine harps of the old 
trouveéres, the oldest bows of string instruments and other 


curiosities, including the models used by Adolphe Sax 
in his construction of his instruments. 


oe = 


A rich citizen of Moscow has left to the city a million 
of rubles for the erection of a large theatre, to which 
the entrance price will be low enough to enable the less 
fortunate members of the population to visit the theatre. 


eS = 


An opera in three acts, entitled ‘““Marianita,” by a young 
composer, Gordiano Simeoni, was lately given at Rome. 
The composer was called out eighteen times, but the 
critics describe the work as puerile and reminiscent. 


et 


Henri Seguin, of La Monnaie, Brussels, has been nom- 
inated professor of singing at the Conservatory of Liege. 
He is an artist permeated with the highest musical tradi- 
tions, and all his creations on the stage have revealed ad- 
mirable artistic probity. 

Ze €& 


The municipal council of Baden has refused to give to 
the city of Vienna any of the manuscripts bequeathed by 
the late Carl Millocker. The number of these scores is 
thirty-two. 


eS €& 


An exhibition of guitars will take place at Munich at 
the beginning of September. It will include mandolins, 
harps and citharas, and there will be an international] re- 


union of European guitarists. 
eS & 


A new monthly journal of music will appear in Hun 
gary. It is entitled Magyar Lant, and will be published 
once a month at Raal. 
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Our stock includes the 
musical publications of 
all publishers. The latest 
popular hit, imported 
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chestra scores. Music for 
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Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig. CAMPANAR 


And other Members of the MAURICE GRAU OPERA CO., 


Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 


FOR TERMS AND 


ERNEST GOERLITZ, Sole and Exclusive Agent, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 


DATES ADDRESS 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 


CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Studio: 780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recrtals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 








St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 


SEASON [901-2. 





161 Concerts 
Last Season. 











Leonora JACKSON 


ASSISTED BY Harry J. Fellows, 





William Bauer, Pianist. 


Tenor. 


Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 


Address: NEW YORK, 31 Union Square West. 





CHICAGO, 7! Monroe Street. 
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THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


WAGNER festival for three nights next week, 
A Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, has been ar- 
ranged by Mr. Kaltenborn, at the St. Nicholas Garden, and 
the purpose of the three concerts will be to emphasize the 
interest of New Yorkers in the Wagner Jubilee at Bay- 
reuth. 

As far as the facilities will allow Mr. Kaltenborn will 
present parts of the Wagner operas and music dramas in 
concert form in the order in which the works were pro- 
duced. The phenomenal industry of the great Bayreuth 
master is shown in the following brief lines, which give the 
dates of the initial productions: 

“Rienzi,” at Dresden, October 20, 1842. 

“The Flying Dutchman,” at Dresden, January 2, 1843. 

“Tannhauser,” at Dresden, October 19 (another author- 
ity, October 20), 1845. 

“Lohengrin,” at Weimar, August 28, 1850 (anniversary 
of Goethe’s birthday). 

“Tristan und Isolde,” at Munich, June 10, 1865. 

“Die Meistersinger,”’ at Munich, June 21, 1868. 

“Die Ring des Nibelungen,” in series form at Bay- 
reuth, August 13 to 16, 1876. 

“Parsifal,” at Bayreuth, July 26, 1882 (according to 
another authority, July 22, 1882). 

Among the soloists announced for the festival at the 
St. Nicholas Garden are Miss Mary Mansfield, soprano; 
Mrs. Dora Phillips, soprano, and Mr. Kaltenborn, violin- 
ist. 

Good sized audiences attended the concerts last week, 
and many expressed pleasure at the return to sym- 
phony programs on Tuesday nights. Beethoven’s Fifth 
was played last Tuesday (July 23), and in keeping with 
the serious character of the music Miss Jessie Shay played 
with the orchestra the difficult Henselt F minor Concerto. 
Not all musicians are yet alive to the fact of this young 
woman's extraordinary development as a virtuosa. The 
Henselt F minor Concerto has been played in New York 
by such artists as Joseffy and Bloomfield-Zeisler, and Emil 
Sauer was the last one to play it here. The work, some- 
times referred to as the great piano concerto of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, sounds anything but old 
fashioned to modern ears. It is a composition of beauty, 
as well as technical symmetry. Miss Shay’s performance 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, and altogether the “at 
mosphere” which she infused into her playing made the 
musicians in the audience forget that it was “only a sum- 
mer concert.” Indeed, Miss Shay’s part in the program 
was worthy of any hall or musical centre in the regular 
musical season. Miss Shay is going to “get there,” too. 
Nothing could be more moving than the Larghetto as she 
played it, and her brilliant execution in the closing move- 
ment was another effort to be remembered. After numer- 
ous recalls she added a sort of staccato study, by Mosz- 
kowski, which translated into simple English is entitled 
“Sparks.” 

Monday evening (July 22) Master Miner Walden Gal- 
lup, the gifted boy pupil of Frederic Mariner, captured the 
audience with a highly musical performance of the first 
movement of the Mozart D minor Concerto Unfor 
tunately, the representative of THe Musica. Courier was 
called away and so missed hearing the boy, but as his 


recitals and concert performances have been reported in 
our columns, many of our readers know what a talented 
boy pianist can do. His repertory is said to be remarka- 
ble. 

The Kaltenborn quartet played at the concert on 
Wednesday evening, and Miss Neva Boutwell, soprano, 
was the soloist. The soloists at the concert on Friday night 
were Miss Belle Newport, contralto; Louis Heine, ‘cello, 
and Oscar Saul, trumpet player. A feature of the “popu- 
lar” concert on Saturday was the violin duet by Edward 
Mollenhauer, played by the venerable musician and his 
youngest son, William Mollenhauer. Mr. Mollenhauer was 
one of Mr. Kaltenborn’s instructors, and his appearance at 
the concert on Saturday night was a special compliment 
to Mr. Kaltenborn 

At the Sunday night concert the musicians in the audi- 
ence heard two compositions of unusual interest, the Bee- 
thoven Septet, played in its original form, and a new quar- 
tet for French horns by Heinrich Hibler. The horn quar- 
tet was played with care and musical quality by Messrs. 
Schulze, Schiitz, Dutschke and Riese. In the Beethoven 
Septet the violin part was played by Mr. Kaltenborn him- 
self, and the other parts were in experienced hands, as 
follows: Gustav Bach, viola; Louis Heine, ‘cello; E. 
Manoly, bass; E. Wissler, clarinet; W. Schulze, horn, and 
P. Pieschel, bassoon. The orchestral program Sunday 
night was one of the best given by Kaltenborn this sea- 
son. 

Last evening (Tuesday) the orchestra played Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony. The programs for to-night, the 
remainder of the week and Sunday night, follow: 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 31. 
Cpartes,. Ober eRine ccconscscnecessesccgvecsncnsteossvoccecavcesess Weber 
RRR a ee Ae a een Massenet 
ees Glia: Crean Fen sueds beecaccebccceousedédudenucccs Liszt 
Leopold Winkler. 
Ballet music, Coppelia..... 
Jewel Bemg, Fandbececccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccecccoccoscseses Gounod 


Waltz, Kaiser Rides sbbuaeoes aie pebdebusen Strauss 
EEE, GR TORN, cs vice tcvccadincsresantes - sebenese Kaltenborn 
I ne ee ° Rossini 


Horn solo, Nocturne, Midsummer Night's Dream, Mendelssohn 
Wilhelm Schulze. 

Romance peeesepeesdidntas . peoegien O. Deis 
March, The Prophet Meyerbeer 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 101. 

(ag4th Concert.) 

Wagner Night. 
Overture, Der Freischitz pbbdebuscdebed so ; ~.++» Weber 
I'wo Fragments from the Song of Roland.. MacDowell 
The Saracens. 
Lovely Alda 
Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 (by request)... Grieg 
Nocturne (new) Klugescheid 


Waltz, Fesche Geister.... Strauss 


Prelude, Die Meistersinger iamediiiniiieuss Wagner 


Song to the Evening Star, Tannhauser.............-sccessesess Wagner 


AUGUSTA 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHAN, 1 


Bridal Procession, Lohengrin...........+.«+++++ Wagner 
Oboe solo, Traume...........++++- cgedsccesoce Wagner 
Joseph Eller 
Entrance of the Gods Into Walhalla, Das Rheingold .. Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries, Die Walkire..... : .. Wagner 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 2. 

Operatic Night 
Overture, William Tell. ° Rossini 
Selection, Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni 

Violin solo, Canzonetta 
Joseph Kovarik 
.- Bizet 


Selection, Carmen 
Ballet music, L’Africgime.......... 


Meyerbeer 


Waltz, Kroll’s Ballkl@nge.. , Strauss 
Rondo d’Amour (by request)...........- Van Westerhout 
Selection, La Traviata.... Verdi 
Trumpet solo, Inflammatus... Rossini 


Albert Bode. 


Prologue, Pagliacci........sseesseeeeeees Leoncavallo 


March, La Reine de Saba........+-.+++++- Gounod 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3 
Popular Night. 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever...... Sousa 
Overture, Blesanite’ Bells....circcdcesvcecce Maillart 
Caryll 


Selection, The Runaway Girl.......++--++++++- 
Harp solo, selected. 
Charles Schuetze. 


Selection, Faust........ccss-cscsesercseevess Gounod 


Waltz, Blue Danube.............cceeeceeeres Strauss 
Soldiers on Parade..........+++scecsesveecsees Eilenberg 
Reitzel 


American Famntaisie........-++cesececeeeeeeees 
Overture, Orpheus PTTTTTTT TTT TTT Offenbach 
Violin solo, Mr. Kovarik. 

String orchestra— 

Massenet 
Czibulka 


Kaltenborn 


Virgin’s Prayer..........ssseeeeveseee 
Love’s Dream After the Ball. 
March, St. Nicholas....... penessesoere 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 4 
Sacred Night 


Fest Overture Lassen 
Kammenoi Ostrow (Cloister Bells) Rubinstein 
Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes Liszt 


Piano Quintet... Schumann 


Arthur Voorhis and the Kaltenborn String (Quartet. 


Waltz, Vienna Blood... Strauss 

Flower Girls’ Scene, Parsifal Wagner 

Trombone solo, Das Grab der Haide Heirer 
Franz Eim. 

Lisat 


Rhapsodie No. 12 
Coronation March mogne enateuennts 


The first concert of the Wagner festival next Wednesday 
evening, August 7, will be the 3ooth concert Kaltenborn 
has conducted in the St. Nicholas Garden 


Svendsen 


Mme. Catharine Churchill, the pianist, will spend her 
vacation in Halifax and other points in Nova Scotia 





Mme. Anita Lloyd is sojourning in the Berkshire Hills, 
and will give during August song recitals at Great Bar- 
rington, Lenox and other places. 
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and one might almost imagine it to be a great 
work, so vehenvent and acute is the contradiction between 
its defenders and its attackers. Wagner’s “Tristan” or 
he “Ring’’ has not aroused greater aggressiveness on the 
one side and anger on the other. Not even the fury of 
certain critics over Isidore de Lara’s ‘Messaline’’ quite 
lately exceeds the wrath some of these same critics have 
shown since last Wednesday night, when “Le Roi d’Ys” 


was iniroduccd to an English audience. Yet “Le Roi 


Ys” is not a work to be compared with “Messaline” 
for pointedness of dramatic intention, and as for compar- 
ng it with ‘Tristan”—well! the mere notion renders one 
speechiess. All the same, as I have said, for one reason 
or another some of my brother critics seem to have gone 
Those ot 


us who like it have had to put up with being told that 


quite mad in their determination to oppose it. 


we are easily satisfied. Worse things have been said 


ibout us. But that is not the point. I merely wish, be- 
fore discussing the opera, to note the commotion it has 
caused 
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What is the meaning of this commotion? Why should 





ALO’S “Roi d’Ys” has been produced in London, 
thirteen years after its first appearance in Paris, 





up the devils of anger and hatred in so many genial 
breasts? It seems to me it is simply because the objectors 
really do not know what they want in opera. The tide 
of Wagnerism has swept away the old Italian methods 
and ideals; but more lately the Wagnerian theories have 
been questioned or flatly refused and his methods seem 
to be suitable to one tremendous creative genius alone, 
whose name was Wagner. What the next move will be 
no man can say. If a composer should attempt an opera 
on the old model, with set, clear-cut numbers, he would 
certainly be characterized as mournfully old-fashioned 
If he writes on the Wagnerian plan, maintaining his 
stream of music in an unbroken flow, he is set down as a 
mere Wagnerian imitator. Nothing satisfies. Now there 
is nothing more annoying than not to know why you dis 
like a work of art. One grows wrathful with one’s self as 
well as with the work of art. I take this to be the ex 
planation of the irritation produced by “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
These chaps who think they dislike it do not really dis 
like it. Simply it does not conform to an ideal which—to 
use a bull—is not in their minds at all. It is not Italian 
in structure; it cannot be called Wagnerian; they don't 
know what the dickens it is; and they become furious be 
If they are to be angry at all they 
should direct their anger against themselves. Unfortu. 
nately it is hardly to be expected from human nature that 


cause they cacnot tell 


professional critics should give themselves away in cold 
print by declaring themselves unable to say why a work 
dces not please them. Nor can they be expected to write 





articles denouncing their own incompetence, even if their 
editors were prepared to print such articles. So they are 
forced to denounce poor Lalo. It is quite amusing to see 
the struggles of the more conscientious to find reasons 
for the lack of faith that is in them. They argue thus: 
One has only to contrast “Le Roi d’Ys” with some of 
the greatest masterpieces of operatic music to see many 
of its defects. Because it is not so great as “Tristan” 
obviously it is an arrant failure. That is the brilliant log 
ical process by which one of our best critics justifies his 
ways to himself. One need not trouble to pass any com 
ment on it. 
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Indeed, I have only spread at this length on the recep 
tion given to Lalo’s opera in London because of that 
curious mental attitude of uncertainty which it reveals 
“Le Roi d’Ys” needs no defense, but the attitude of the 
critical minds of the day is worth investigation. Having 
got the clue one can understand why most of the critics 
who condemned Lara a few weeks previously condemn 
“Messaline,” and we will be able to understand why for 
some time every new work—every work new to the critics 
I mean—will be met not so much with adverse criticism 
but with petulance and grumbling. Lalo’s opera is new 
to us, and I have just mentioned the kind of reasening 
by which it has been sought to prove it worthless. Lara's 
*Messaline” was new to us, and in that case no reasoning 
was even attempted—the critical hounds simply went in 
hot pursuit and tried to chase it off the stage, yelping 
“Indecency!” We live indeed in troublous times I 
cannot think of a period when conditions were less favor 
able to the production of new and sincere work. If an 
opera is sincere we howl it down as not in the least new, 
as antiquated in style; if it is new we rancorously point 
out that the composer has sacrificed beauty and truth to 


ugly novelty. Of course it is true that this sort of thing 


has been said in every age, and if criticism had power 
ultimately to prevail over fine work—which, thank the 
Lord, it has not—there would be singularly little fine 
work for it to prevail over. But things are worse now 
than they have ever been before. Formerly composers 


plodded on, one following in another's footsteps, eacl 
adding something according to his power. But nowadays 
we have all read art history, we know a lot about ar 
tistic movements, and know it wrong. We are all trying 
to “make history” according to absurd ideas about the 


history already accomplished. We want every composer 


to start away with something as original and beautiful 
as “Tristan,” but different from “Tristan.” I repeat, what 
we precisely want we don't know; but in the meantime 
we refuse everything It is a discouraging state ol 
affairs. But courage, brothers! Nature takes little stock 


of our mad desires to found schools and start movements 
Some day the strong composer will come along, and 
heedless of our praise or blame, give us something fresh 


because he has something fresh to give There is no 


hurry. If we have to go for a time without great com 
1 


posers what does it matter? The world got on very well 


for some thousands of years without great composers 








o harmless a work as “Le Roi d'Ys” have power to stir 
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and this time we shall not have to wait another thousand 


years 
fe €& 
As for Lalo’s work, which is the occasion of this dis 


quisition, it is very charming. It goes without saying that it 


is by work. No one to my. knowledge 


ever claimed greatness for that or for anything else written 


no means a great 
by Lalo. Point after point fails to come off, either mu 
sically or dramatically. But if there are many failures there 
is so much that is lovely, ear haunting and striking, that 
these are easily forgiven. To begin with, the music flows 


on without any apparent breaks. I say apparent breaks be 


matter of breaks 
the 


a master and often 


cause, as a fact, again and again occur 
brilliant 
the 


The 


and are only hidden by one or another of 


French dodges of which Lalo was 
The 


choruses, especially those in 


always 
old 


The songs given to the 


originator scoring 1s appropriate 


which Breton melodies 


are used, are delightfully piquant 


principal characters are at any rate always interesting 


Even some of the bigger scenes are superficially effective 


For instance, the appearance of Saint Constantin, with the 


organ accompaniment, though not within 100,000 miles of 
the statue scene in “Don Giovanni,” is quite as good, to 
my mind, as the cathedral scene in “Faust.” The whole 


melody. I should im 


Lalo 
Massenet 


work is filled with sweet, persuasive 
agine Massenet 
Lalo the 


generates 


to have learned a lot from But in 


sweetness that in the case of often de 


merest sugar, is flavored and kep 


into the 
does not become ickly In short I do no 


take the 


piquant and 


see why “Le Roi d’Ys” should not place in the 


Covent Garden repertory of some of the antiquated Italian 
stuff that is still put on to fill an occasional off night. It 


passes three or four hot summer evening hours very agree 


ably 
= = 
— — 
The mounting of th per s simply laughab! The 
‘ gO tne opera Wa simpy augnapic i 
absurdest things were done without rhyme or reason I 
really believe the stage management takes a morbid pleas 
ure in doing things wrong. One may forgive a few of the 


mistakes that occur, because the 


hearsal 


greed of the syndicate pre 


vents there being sufficient re Sut when out of their 


perversity scenes are set in a ridiculous way, one can for 


give nothing. On Wednesday night in the last act the 
whole scene was made preposterous through not being set 
at all. When the seas begin to wash over the doomed city 
of Ys the crowd is supposed to be off the stage and take 


At ( 


dropped the curtain as the crowd ran off, 


refuge on a high mountain ovent Garden they actually 


‘and raised it on 


precisely the same scene in a few minutes, brought on the 


crowd again and proceeded as if nothing had happened 


a very poor Mylio, Plangon 
king of Ys; 


Paquot 


As for the artists, Jerome was 


was as fine in his own way as ever as the 


Suzanne Adams was not bad as Rozena was 


highly interesting as Margared. She is tearing her voice 


Wir. Loudon G. Charlton, 


HAS THE HONOR TO 


THE MUSICAL 


to pieces by a wrong production, but she has intelligence 
She has a lot to learn, but I fancy 
the band re- 


and dramatic power. 
will learn it 
sponded very well to him. 


she Flon worked hard and 
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Many years ago an old friend of mine, G. W. L. Marshall 
the Melbourne, 


used to 


Hall, now at head of a conservatoire in 


Australia, conduct rehearsals of the “orchestra” 


of the London Organ School. Occasionally I used to call 
there for him and remember the alarming proportions of 
the band. It generally consisted of about nine players, and 
someone used to fill up the piano 


Marshall Hall was then, as ever, very ambitious, and noth 


missing parts on a 


must rehearse Mozart and 
Haydn symphonies and Beethoven concertos. The 
Marshall Hall has got on since 


ing would serve him but that he 
results 


were almost unimaginable. 


then, and so has the organ school \ friend of min 
dragged me last week as far as Notting Hill to hear a 
performance by the students of Sullivan's “Mikado.” | 
must testify that it was an excellent performance. Partic 


lar 1 s | | lecl a “riticis blicl but 
ular student consistently Gecline to criticise pubncly, Dt 


I may say that all appeared to be very well taught, although 


one or two, perhaps, will hardly find their vocation on the 


stage The stage management and the band were very 
good Che whole affair was got up to provide funds for 
some charity, and judging from the number of fond pa 
rents, brothers and sisters present a fair sum of money 


ought to have been realized. An interesting point about it 
& g I 


was that it was all arranged and the opera learned within 


six weeks. That is a more severe test of what a schoo 


can do than the plan adopted at many other colleges, the 


plan, namely, of devoting a whole year to learning one opera 


Against that I have protested again and again; but I sup 
pose it will go on till the end of time Che Organ School 
plan is the best 

eS &S 

The concert season is now at an end. The opera wind 
up after seven nights more Melba will appear three times 
more. Calvé is gone. “Don Giovanni” will be given next 
week And this is all the news there is 

Joun F. RuNcIMAN 

Mrs. Louise Homer, contralto, has been engaged 
ing with the Grau Opera Company during the coming 
season. Her roles will include Italian and German in 
leading parts. Mrs. Homer is an American who made a 
great success abroad and whose dramatic voice and 
charming stage presence have received high praise from 
leading critics in this country Last winter she sang 
twenty-fcur times with the opera company during their 


long season in New York and tour through the country 





ANNOUNCE 


AURICE KAMINSKY, the co-director of the Kamin 

sky Conservatory, a well-known musician and faith 

ful worker among the East Side people, died on last Sat 
Sinai Hospital, where an 


It was sad 


urday afternoon at Mt operation 


for appendicitis was performed news to every 
him He 
age, a straightforward and kindly man At the 
Socie ty 


body who knew was only thirty-two years ol 


funeral on 
part 


Singing sang 


rhe young musician 


Sunday afternoon the Halevy 
of a requiem and another part song 
Kaminsky, a Russian 
he resided and 


grief stricken 


is survived by his uncle, Hermann 


baritone, and his wife, with whom worked 


in the cause of music These relatives were 


at the sudden death of young Kaminsky The latter was a 


good pianist and composer of ability 


Olive Mead at the Pan-American. 
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aap MI 
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T RUST the borough of Brooklyn for originality 

in unimportant matters. A pious man over 
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choice, and the odds, if any, are most decidedly in 
favor of the former. The music of these Moody 
and Sankey hymns is painfully silly. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Wagnerian opera was 
celebrated at Bayreuth yesterday. In replying to the con- 
gratulations of the Burgomaster, Frau Cosima Wagner 
said that the town would remain the home of herself and 
her descendants. This loyalty to a historic spot is interest- 
ing. But it would only be graceful on the part of the wid- 
ow of the great composer if she did not compel Wagnerians 
to take such a long pilgrimage to hear all the works of the 
master. But she probably holds that business is business.— 
Evening Sun. 

NFORTUNATELY, the people of America 
and the whole of Europe, outside of Bay- 
reuth, cannot attend a performance of “Parsifal” 
except at Bayreuth until 1913, the year when the 
copyright expires. The widow of Wagner may be 
a woman of shrewd business sense, but, alas! 
shrewdness is not an attribute of a woman of the 
noblest type. By her consent to withdraw the re- 
strictions on “Parsifal,’” Mrs. Wagner would be- 
come immensely wealthy, and at the same time 
extend to the army of Wagner admirers in all parts 
of the world the long delayed wish to hear the last 
production of her famous husband. 


——_-—- 


| 1 would be interesting to read a statement giving 
the exact number of musical clubs in the United 
States. There are a number of published records, 
but many of the smaller clubs do not appear to be 
included in the lists. We trust we will be par- 
doned for asking if these 
omissions are due _ to 
modesty, exclusiveness, or 
indifference and neglect of 
the secretaries. Like the 
advancement of women’s clubs generally, musical 
clubs have sprung up in all sections of the country, 
and hence there has been a wonderful increase in 
musical activities. What is being accomplished for 
the improvement of the art in our young country 
would make capital reading if some industrious 
musician would take the trouble to make a compila- 
tion of programs of concerts, recitals and meetings 
held by the regularly organized and duly regis- 
tered musical clubs, say, in the past five years. 

A certain clever but sarcastic feminine writer has 
again and again declared that the m~eting of tne 
woman’s club is to-day nothing more or less than 
a parade of the latest fashions. On first reading 
this we felt shocked, but after long and serious 
reflection we concluded that club women were 
really getting back to first principles, and gradually 
the club would become a social function in place 
of the stupid and irritating abode for the discus- 
sion of weighty problems. These comments, how- 
ever, apply only to the general run of women’s 
clubs, and cannot therefore be considered in rela- 
tion to musical clubs, for the very good reason that 
musical clubs are organized for specific work. The 
fact that the women who form the membership of 
these musical clubs dress becomingly is a decided 
point in their favor. The time has passed when 
women of genius were indifferent to frocks and 
bonnets. Now, particularly in this country, the 
women who “do things” show as much taste in 
their costumes as the sweet, dependent and in- 


WORK OF THE 
MUSICAL CLUBS. 


capable creatures who are never known to have a 
care or thought above what they wear. 

After all of this has been said, we should like 
very much to hear of one musical club that is 
doing something toward supporting a great enter- 
prise, an orchestra, for instance, in the community 
where the club holds its meetings. If the clubs 
formed by women musicians, or women interested 
in music, do no more than hold meetings for dis- 
cussions and the performances of the members, or 
an occasional artist from the outside, we will be 
forced to conclude that no great efforts or sacri- 
fices are being made. In this respect a much 
grander showing has been made in the world of 
painting. Able and eloquent papers are all very 
well in their way, and all members, doubtless, en- 
joy hearing gratis the performance of some great 
artist, but if the musical club is to become a potent 
force in the musical world some of the leading 
clubs must be aroused to action in behalf of some 
great and growing work. We make this suggestion 
without depreciating what has been accomplished 
in the past or is being done at the present time. 
Excepting the Seidl Society, of Brooklyn, an 
organization composed of women, we recall no 
musical society of women in this country that has 
undertaken high class orchestral concerts and per- 
formances of grand opera. 

The Seidl Society has done this for twelve years, 
employing the greatest conductors in the country 
as well as the best orchestral musicians, at the 
highest salaries. Opportunity awaits every musical 
club in the country, and at the end of this dead, 
dull summer would be a good time for some of 
the clubs to leave the beaten tracks and inaugurate 
enterprises beneficial to their city, town and village. 





JULY 25, 1901. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Dear S1r—I wish to enter a protest against the way 
Wm. Worth Bailey, the blind violinist, is being advertised, 
as it hurts the’ prospects of all other violinists. 

Johnston’s advertising methods prevent poor artists and 
managers from securing the business that would naturally 
come their way if his attractions were not actually forced 
upon the musical clubs and societies throughout the 
country. It is all wrong and unjust. 

VIOLINIST AND CONSTANT READER 

he reply to the above we have entered the protest 

by printing it, and we should like to know from 
the writer what there is in 
Johnston’s advertising meth- 
ods which prevents anyone 
else from advertising as he 
does. 

Mr. Johnst6n’s attractions are forced upon the 
musical clubs arid the musical public through his 
advertising in this paper. He would not advertise 
in this paper if musical institutions did not thereby 
know about him what they do know, or about his 
attractions; and if he did not advertise he would 
spend a great deal of money for circulars, postage 
and traveling agents that would have to go through 
the United States to present the case, and if there 
were no Musica Courier that is the way in which 
Johnston would do it. He would spend $2,000 or 
so in mailing circulars, and he would spend thou- 
sands of dollars in employees whom he would send 
over the main lines of travel and their branches, 
taking in all of the main centres in the West, East, 
South and North, and the result would be that he 
would spend a great deal of money, and it would 
not be done as effectively as he is doing it through 
Tue Musica Courier. 

The same thing can be done with other violinists, 
and with anybody else who is legitimate. If violin- 
ists are poor it is not Mr. Johnston’s fault, because 
he has interested himself all his life in violinists: 
and maybe the writer means that there are poor 
violinists as violinists instead of being poor men as 
violinists. There are two ways to look at this. If 
they are poor violinists as violinists nobody wants 
to hear them, and if they are poor men as violinists 
it shows that they have not been able to get be- 


JOHNSTON'S 
VIOLINIST. 
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fore the public in a proper way, which is through 
the advertising columns of Toe MusicaL Courier. 

William Worth Bailey, the blind violinist, is un- 
known to us except through Mr. Johnston’s adver- 
tising. After we hear the young man we will know 
more about him. He is probably one of a thou- 
sand violinists that have not been heard by us. The 
other 999 will never be heard by us unless they ad- 
vertise as Mr. Johnston is advertising Bailey, and 
he certainly would not advertise him unless he 
knew that the man had merit and possessed ability, 
for the reason that therein lies the basis of the whole 
advertising. It must be remembered that Mr. 
Johnston is advertising William Worth Bailey in 
Tue Musica Courier where other artists are also 
advertised. He is not advertising William Worth 
Bailey in the daily press as a violin phenomenon, 
but he advertises him as a violin artist, as a virtu- 
oso; and as a pupil of Ysaye, Bailey certainly prom- 
ises to achieve what Mr. Johnston forecasts. We 
shall have to wait until he appears and is heard by 
everybody. Everyone is anxious to hear him. 
That is one of the important results of the adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Johnston must protect his business enter- 
prise. He cannot take care of other people. They 
are not in the habit of taking care of him. But 
there is no doubt that if another violinist of merit 
were to appear before Mr. Johnston and satisfy him 
of his ability, he would also make arrangements 
with such a one. He does not exclude other violin- 
ists simply because he has William Worth Bailey. 
Bring forth your artists and let us hear what they 
can do. Mr. Johnston will listen to them and tell 
each of them what he is worth. That is the way it 
appears to us. 





WE have touched the very apogee of musical 

dearth and dullness. Things are at a dead 
standstill, and we no more expect to greet a maker 
of music in the streets of New York than we look 
to greet a batch of swallows in the snows. Every- 
body who is anybody—and 
everybody in the field of 
music, which happens to 
be a field of social rivalry 
as it is of art, wants to be 


THE MUSICIANS’ 
VACATION. 


considered “somebody”—is at mountain, lake or 
coast. The first chosen among the profession are 
presumably in Europe. The last chosen, not al- 
ways the least gifted, are, heaven knows where, 
seeking by their usual toil amid new surroundings 
to even up the demands of the year, which beat as 
pitilessly in hot, rich summer, made for rest time, 
as in the central months of the winter’s frost. 

Many of these are now hard at work “taking rest 
and vacation” playing on hotel piazzas or seaside 
piers or warbling in the arid atmosphere of the 
social or public drawing room to be found at sum- 
mer resorts. They are thankful to have it to do, 
for the summer dun in town is a grewsome, un- 
compromising object, and then they shall further 
have it to their credit at the opening of next season 
to state that they have summered somewhere well 
known to the natives, but seasonably removed from 
New York. 

A good deal of sarcasm has been visited from 
time to time on some of these poor musicians be- 
cause of the ignoble uses to which at various sum- 
mer times they have allowed their talents to be 
placed. How, in the cause of financial honesty, 
are they to save their artistic worth from base and 
vulgar uses? This huge rank and file makes in- 
dividually during the winter time of harvest barely 
sufficient for each day’s bread. They can neither 
toil nor spin. When summer comes bread is still 
to be won, and their simplest choice is to cling to 
customary harness, even though they must throw off 
a solid, well-worn yoke of decency for a cheap and 
garish one of jingling bells. They take the best 


they can get to do gratefully, in this professional 
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life of one hundred men to one position, and 
smother art for the time in the teeth of biting 
necessity. 

In illustration of the melancholy overplus in 
musical supply as against demand we have only just 
at this moment to search certain “quarters” of 
New York where musicians are used to abide and 
find the vast mass of idle population starving out 
the hot months, unable to stir from the stern sur- 
roundings of their winter’s work. And do these 
men happen to be any poorer musicians than even 
those brethren who have gone to Europe? Not 
always; one might say, not often; only that wheel 
which rules the destinies of musicians is such a 
reckless whirl of chance that no man may reckon 
on being listed according to his precise gifts. It is 
absolutely the case that enough idle and—sad to 
say—shame-faced musicians to people a young 
village are within a stone’s throw at any moment, 
half way hidden in New York professional haunts. 

The aspect, the association, is gloomy, even 
sinister. Why should music be so overcrowded? 
The question is trite, and no answer to it available 
which has not been given a hundred times over, 
and which never promises to relieve the impover- 
ished state of the case. “I was first endowed with 
certain gifts,” says a man who never could have 
been converted into a successful ploughman or 
tinker or tailor. “I managed to have them culti- 
vated. Was that right or wrong to seek to do 
best that which I felt I could do best? I am here 
now. I can play, I can teach; I have certificates, 
references, industry. I can get nothing to do.” 
The wrong does not seem on the man’s side; on 
the contrary, everything honorable and artistic 
would appear to lie to his credit. But, then, where 
is the right, the righting, rather, of the present evil 
to come from? Why should the poor, cultivated, 
fine strung musician starve, while the mere journey 
man butcher or baker or candlestick maker can 
confidently put together his tools and betake him- 
self to paths of leafy summer when the time comes 
round, always sure of a living, and never afraid to 
turn the next street corner lest he should drop into 
the arms of some creditor whose existence alone is 
sufficient, even without pressure, to wear his weary 
heart and nerve into a wearier and wearier thread 
day by day. 

We do not see the vast army of city-locked 
musicians abroad much on the general highways. 
They are ashamed not to be “out of town.” Lack 
of means would be their only excuse, and it is a 
hard one for a sensitive man to offer. Is the only 
way out of this piteous evil to reduce the ranks? 
Must a man who feels born and driven to music 
force himself instead into some material groove of 
labor because the ranks are already too full? There 
is not, there cannot be, there never will be any 
overplus of true art. What we have solely to dread 
would be its dearth or decadence. The question 
would then swiftly resolve itself into a survival of 
the fittest, a complete exclusion of charlatanism. 
The bottom of the soil would have to be struck 
at and the seeds of weeds separated and thrown 
aside from those of healthy plants. 
uprooting would be here, and what national scheme 
would it take to force such into execution! That 
is a question too big for this paper’s present extent, 
which merely set out to talk passingly of the sum- 
mertide of musicians, but had to face the truth in 
procedure that a vast majority of even the best 
had virtually no summertide, and realizing this, sets 
down the inevitable why, with the vaguest im- 
promptu suggestion attached for a remedy. 

The poor musician’s lot is hard. There is no 
hope for him now or in posterity. The half score 
pupils for whom he grinds out soul and body are 
to be the sole testimony of his life. He knows that, 
unlike the poor obscure artist of gifts, he may not 
paint even a little memento of his talent and hang 
it up where some day a discriminate eye may light 


And what an 
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upon it, and say and pass on to others, “He would 


have done great things had he lived.” The painter 
can find time to place part of his soul upon en- 
during canvas, even though it be but a foot square, 
but the poor music drudge!—his last vital spark is 
absorbed by those pupils whose after performances 
will only evoke, “Man knew nothing; couldn’t 
play, couldn’t teach; never turned out a pupil that 
could play a note.” 

The question naturally never arises as to whether 
the man ever had a pupil whom it were possible to 
turn out to make play. But away from gloomy 
mortuary finalities! We have still many musicians 
in the right place, if there are also many in the 
wrong. To all who are enjoying a happy summer- 
tide, whether half work, all work or no work, with 
their lines cast in fresh and pleasant places, we wish 
many happy and prosperous returns. 


_—_ daily papers have been giving considerable 
space to an important event in the history of 
New York, which is of as much interest in the daily 
life as are the explosions in the tunnel, the broken 
rods of the Brooklyn bridge, the consolidation of 
the national banks and the 


agitation against Tammany; 


THE OPERA 
ORCHESTRA. 


and that is, who is to engage 

the opera orchestra for next 

season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House? Around Murray Hill and that dis- 
trict there has been a great deal of agitation on this 
account, on the part of rich subscibers that keep in 
touch with this important movement, which re- 
solves itself into the question as to whether Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, one of the conductors at the 
opera and a very well-known young man among 
musical people, or Mr. Nahan Franko, the concert 
master of the opera orchestra, and through whom 
the orchestra has been engaged the last few sea- 
sons, shall next season engage the opera orchestra, 
and the question is who is to come out as the victor 
in this fierce conflict of zsthetic and commercial in- 
terests, the effect upon the fiddle strings and the 
trombones depending seriously upon it. 

Mr. Damrosch is a family man. He is very fond 
of those things he likes; and among others he has 
a brother-in-law, a young man who married his sis- 
ter (we really don’t know what this has to do with 
the musical part of it), whose name is David Man- 
nes, an Oriental cognomen. This Mr. Mannes is a 
beautiful parlor violinist. He is an excellent artist 
in his way, and is possessed of an abundant kind of 
self-assurance, which has been rarified to a consid- 
erable extent since he has allied himself to the Dam- 
rosches, through the association of wedded bliss, 
and nothing can be said about his violin playing 
except what is commendable. But as a leader of 
the violins in a big orchestra it will require some 
effort before he will have acquired the experience 
and the technical and detailed knowledge which 
Mr. Nahan Franko possesses as the result of many 
years of application and through native talent. Mr 
Walter Damrosch is probably aware that there is 
no better opportunity for his brother-in-law to 
acquire this experience than to be placed in the 
post of Concert Master of the orchestra, and that 
after several seasons he will also have that technic 
which Mr. Franko, at least to some extent, pos- 
sesses; and it therefore seems to us that Mr. Dam- 
rosch is perfectly right in seeking to advance the 
interests of his relatives, which all relatives should 
do for one another. 

Mr. Grau has no written contract with Mr 
Franko, but he has a verbal one, and Mr. Grau’s 
verbal promises are as good as his written ones. 
When Mr. Grau says that Mr. Franko is to have 
the orchestra for this season, Mr. Franko can de- 
pend upon it that he will have it; but Mr. Grau may 
also, as a business man, feel that the commissions 
that go with these engagements should be divided. 
There is no reason why everything in music should 
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be a matter of money unless it is reprehensible for 
a paper, which is published in the interests of mu- 
sic, to take money for its advertising space. Why 
should money always be mixed up with such a 
beautiful thing as music? Why should musicians 
always have the commercial interests at heart and 
interests of relatives? Why should they constantly 
be bickering and dickering with Mr. Grau and 
other managers abotit salaries and payments of sor- 
did, filthy lucre? Why should foreigners come over 
here and always discusss how much they are to get 
for a song or for a recital, or for a season of opera, 
Why 
should a musical paper ask any money for adver- 
It is really an in- 


when music is so far removed from money? 


tising or for its subscriptions? 
conceivable thing this mixing of music with money, 
and in this respect we must not include Mr. Dam- 
rosch, because we understand that he does it for 
nothing. 

We learn that Mr. Damrosch really wants to pay 
this orchestra instead of letting Mr. Grau pay, be- 
cause he is such a lover of the art that he doesn't 
even insist upon the public purchasing his composi- 
tions. He thinks really that he must give them 
away if he wants the people to know that they exist. 
And as for his services as conductor, we understand 
that he has recently cabled Mr. Grau that if it was 
a question of money for next season he wouldn't 
hesitate at all to abandon such a return for his 
services; that it wasn’t compatible with his ideas of 
taste and of culture. Whether he can induce his 
brother-in-law, Mr. David Mannes, to accept the 
position of Concert Master for next season without 
money is doubtful. Mr. Mannes is a newly married 
man, and, of course, he must bring up a family, and 
it takes a little money nowadays in New York, with 
rents so high in the up-town apartments, that a 
man cannot very well do these things without some 
compensation. 

With a musical paper it is entirely different, be- 
cause the printers do the work for nothing, and the 
paper manufacturers are very glad to furnish the 
paper for nothing, and, of course, the landlords are 
delighted to give the use of offices, free of charge, 
to people that run a musical paper; the writers are 
falling over one another, crazy in their desire to 
write articles for nothing; the bookkeepers require 
special recommendations before they can come in 
and do their work for nothing, and the Post Office 
Department has long ago decided that a musical 
paper can go through the mails free of charge. The 
only expense that is left for a musical paper, there- 
fore, is air, and it gets its atmosphere in New York 
free of charge, hot sometimes, too. Water must be 
paid for and beer, of course. 

Otherwise, things are running along pleasantly, 
and we hope that if Mr. Damrosch succeeds and 
supersedes’ Mr. Franko, the latter will not bear any 
resentment against him, because Mr. Damrosch is 
a nice man as the world goes, always looking out 
Mr. Franko is also a very nice 
And in this 


for number one. 
man, also looking out for number one. 
instance the two men are looking out for number 
one, which is the same number one. There is apt 
to be a little friction, but that should not take place 
We understand that Mr. Fran- 
ko is a good viola player, and Mr. Damrosch may 


among musicians. 


give him a place among the violas, and he could 
then look across the desk and see how Mr. Mannes 
bows; while Mr. Mannes could look across his desk 
and see how Mr. Franko holds the viola. These 
matters are always so interesting to an orchestra. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch is never in the habit of look- 
ing at an orchestra or watching it, so, of course, he 
will have no interest in these features. The reason 
why Mr. Damrosch doesn’t look at the orchestra is 
because he must watch the notes of the score, and 
lots of them slip him: but then that doesn’t make so 
much difference nowadays either. A few notes 
more or less in a Wagner score! why, what is that? 
A severe technician and close student of scores like 


Mr. Paur insists upon it that every note and every 
expression mark shall be observed and closely 
watched; but then that is a modern style of con- 
ducting which requires a great deal of knowledge. 
In Mr. Damrosch’s school of conducting those mat- 
ters are inconsequential so long as the total effect 
on the box office is not deleterious. Considering 
that there is some indifference exhibited toward the 
notes in the scores, it is rather surprising that the 
orchestra plays so well, but notes that sometimes 
drop from the conductor’s baton are picked up by 
the conscientious players. 
some critics at the opera that not alone see them 
drop, but hear them drop. Mr. Damrosch does 
not, but then he is far above these little matters, and 
What we 
want in this world is not the small, but the great 


for this reason we congratulate him. 
things. A few notes here and there on the page of 
a score—what do they amount to in the total? And 
as for expression marks, why in many cases they 
are really obsolete or superannuated. 

LATER. 

Since discussing the above question, Mr. Grau 
and the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company have decided to re-engage Mr. 
Nahan Franko and his orchestra. 
that, notwithstanding this, Mr. Walter Damrosch 


It is probable 


will continue as one of the conductors of the or- 
chestra at the Metropolitan Opera House. Why 
should he not? 


ANSAS can now boast of a Richard Strauss 
a Richard Strauss of the piano. 
“Prof.” J. L. Baker, and he holds forth in Armour 


His name is 


dale, which town has “a rich beefy flavor.” (See 
We prefer to let 
Baker do his 


popular sauce advertisement). 
“Prof.” 


own pleading; we = are 


A : 
speechless he presence 
RICHARD STRAUSS *? echless in the presence 
of such a circular as the 
IN KANSAS. 


following, which we here- 
with reproduce free of 
charge, only regretting that the features of the 
“Prof.” Read—and then 
rest! “Seven forms of piano touch and four styles 
Rosenthal, Joseffy 


cannot be included. 


of movement!”  Paderewski, 


beware! Here is something novel in piano playing. 


Baker’s College of Music, 


62! Kansas Avenue, Armourdale. 


For PIANO, ORGAN and VOICE. 








TUITION: SPECIAL RATES 
$4.00 per Month. Made to all Children 
Two Lessons per Week- under J2 years of age 








Composer, Arranger and Publisher of Music. Author of 

** Baker’s Band March,” ‘* Morning Glory Polka,”’ ** Cripple 

Creek Waltz,” ‘*Bob White’s Band,’’ Etc. 

Visitors who are interested in the study of music and who desire 
to find out more concerning this conservatory will be received at 
the school every Friday night from 8 until 10 p. m., and entertained 
free of charge. The following are some of the pieces with which 
Profesor Baker will entertain his company: “The Battle of Manila” 
(descriptive in nine parts), covering a variety of seven forms of 
piano touch and four styles of movement. 1. Ships Sailing in the 
Bay Under Cover of Darkness. 2. The Gong Sounds and the Men 
Rush to Their Post of Duty. 3. Large Guns Firing and Imitation 
of Battle. 4. Groans and Cries of the Wounded Imitated. 5. Bugle, 
Calling the Band and Soldiers Together to March Out in the City. 
6. An Imitation of Drums as They Parade the Streets of Manila. 7. 
The Band Plays Yankee Doodle. 8. Sound of the Drums Dying 
Away in the Distance. 9. Period of Music Representing Peace. 

Three independent tunes all played at the same time on the piano: 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “How Firm a Foundation” and “O Where, 
O Where is My Wee Dutch Dog?” 

““Nearer, My God, to Thee,” played in twenty-four different ways. 

These are his own compositions and arrangements of music, and 
with many other pieces equally entertaining he will demonstrate the 
science of piano music. 

A four years’ course of music: Teaching theory, history, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition of music. Diplomas will be given to 
all those who finish the prescribed course. 


BRING YOUR WIFE OR SWEETHEART. NO 
GENTLEMAN WILL BE ADMITTED UNLESS AC- 
COMPANIED BY A LADY!!! 


There are said to be , 





















Ine Passtinc BANpD 


A lone, deep drone 

Thrummeth a resonant monotone 
Up soareth the horn with an undulant flare, 
That dies 
Through the rumble of drums, as their throbbing beat 


is reborn—just a flash of an air, 
Sends a rhythmic pulse down the winding street 
Then a streaming pennant of sound is outflung 
Flamboyant from wall to wall is swung 
Near—and more near—the harmonies cleat 
Build skyward a ponderous tower, then sheer 
It breaks in a clarion crash of sounds, 
An ululant tumult, that bounds and rebounds; 

A voluminous groan 

From the blaring trombone ; 

And a clangor of brass 

As the cymbals pass; 
Then the drum’s lone boom, as the melodies fly 
Forward—and waver—and faint—and dik 
Into murmur amphoric, 
Sweet blending, choric, 
To a far away swell 
Till at last they mell 
In a note long drawn 

Are gone—on—on 
London Academy 
- was with a peculiar satisfaction that I encoun 
tered in a speech of Alphonse Daudet the fol- 

lowing estimate of Leo Tolstoy: “Tolstoy,” said 
he, “has enjoyed in his youth everything that there 
is in life which is exquisite, luxuriant and brilliant. 
He has loved the chase, masquerades, races in 
sleighs, pretty women, friends and the arts. But 
now he would like to forbid that others should 
enjoy pleasures which his old age prevents him 
from repeating. In a conversion effected on a man 
of seventy I shall always be on my guard against 
regrets and that envy—oh! very distant, under 
hand and indirect, but tenacious—which can be 
read between the lines.” 
ane 


. 
\ 


I have always declared that Count Tolstoy did 
not play fair in the game.. He has passed the 
scriptural three score and ten; he has led by his 
own acknowledgment a rake-helly life; he has 
gambled, drunk deeply, loved women, and his belly 
was his god. Then he ran the intellectual gamut 
of dissipation. . He worshipped at the shrines of 
false gods, wrote great, gray, godless novels; won 
renown, family happiness, riches, love, admiration, 
applause and notoriety. So having lived too hap- 
pily he falls forthwith to railing at destiny like that 
Englishman of whom Haydn relates: “Mr. Brassey 
once cursed because he enjoyed too much happiness 
tasting of everything 


in this world.” Tolstoy 


thereby damaged his palate. Man pleases him not, 
nor does woman. In every book of his later lone- 
some years he gives away the secret of life’s illusion, 
like the mischievous and jealous rival of a con- 
jurer. This is not fair to the young ones who, 
with mouth agape, gaze at the cunning pictures 
limned by that old arch-hypocrite, Nature. The 
young man who has not had the courage to make 
a fool of himself some time in his career has not 
lived. Robert Louis Stevenson once said some- 
thing like this and said it better. Away with your 
cynics! Throw pessimism to the dogs! Let Tol- 
stoy swear that the inverted bow! of the firmament 
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is full of ashes, full of burnt out stars! We see the 
bravery of the cosmical circus, its streamers, its 
Hoop la, they're 
Watch 

more 


mad coursing through eternity. 
Two wonderful young fools. 
there a 


off again! 
them love and languish! Lives 
glorious spectacle? To the melancholy old seer of 
Russia love is an itching crime, art an enigmatic 
He has lived it all—we have 


not. So huzza for the veins boiling with rich, red 


fizzle, life a burden. 


blood; for the nerves a-tingle with the desire of life! 
Let the hindmost 
Later we are bound 


We are all young, foolish, gay. 
pay the bills—for the present. 
to settle up, and with interest. But that’s our busi- 


ness. So out of the way kill-joys, maw-worms, 


eunuchs and them that fear life! 


What 


Edmond Rostand in his “Cyrano.” 


cunning revenge is being enjoyed by 
Anti-Semitism 
is still rampant in France, yet all France went daft 
several seasons ago over a play by a Jew, and a 
play that exalts one of the—to Christians—symbols 
of the 


conscious or a conscious humorist? 


race—its proboscis. Is Rostand an un- 


_-* _-* 
v= v 


Says a publisher’s announcement: 
“Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) is making 


ready her new novel, which is to bear the ex- 


traordinary title—extraordinary even among her 


of “The Worm That God Prepared.’ ”’ 
then, is presumably the early bird 


strong titles 
The public, 

that will catch this god-prepared worm. Is there 

vermifuge in Gilead for this sort of title? 


_-s 


a = 
_— _— 


When Hugh Craig was in Frankfort last June 
he found in a paper of the 12th inst. the news of 
Przybyszewski’s bereavement.  Stanilaws  P.- 
is a gifted though rather 
asked 


Paderewski about him, and heard enough to con- 


never mind the rest 


fulgurating writer now in Warsaw. | 
vince me that the man’s love for music, for Chopin, 
particularly for the F sharp minor Polonaise, is 
sincere. He lectures on Chopin, plays Chopin, and 
writes prose that leaps heavenward in its crepitat 
ing phrases. It appears that Madame P. was born 
a Norwegian, her maiden name being Dagny. She 
was, however, a widow before she met P., and an 
intimate friend of Strindberg, the mysogynist, of 
Paris, a rabid anarch. In one of his novels, “Homo 
Sapiens,” P. tells of Strindberg’s friendship for his 
wife. Strindberg, quite in the George Sand man- 
ner of “Elle et Lui,” answered the Pole in a novel 
Evidently he did 


Enter 


most gallantly named “Inferno.” 
not admire Mrs. P. Now follows tragedy. 
on the scene a Caucasian millionaire’s son named 
Euryk, who falls in love with Mrs. P., and with her 
husband's permission, mind you, walks off with her 
He had met her in Nor- 
In Tiflis she 
must have aroused Euryk’s jealousy by talking too 
much about Strindberg, for in June the millionaire’s 
Here in 


to Tiflis, in the Caucasus. 
way and had escorted her to Russia. 


son shot the lady and then killed himself. 
all its richness is the material for a decadent novel 
—a quadrangle instead of the familiar triangle of 
I wonder whose version of the 
Strindberg’s or the 


the French stage. 
affair will be published first 


murdered woman’s husband, Przybyszewski? 
SS = 
In his extraordinarily clever caricatures, “Steck- 
briefe,”” Martin Moebius, of Berlin, thus refers to 
the German writing Polish poet and Chopin com- 
mentator: “Dieser deutsche Dichter mit dem 
polnischen nies namen hat wie sein anderer vor ihm 
den Seelengehalt des Gilka-Kiimmels erschopft. 
* * Nur die Schnapsschanker Berlins trau- 
ern ihm nach.” 
= = 


Jules Huret, a Parisian critic, has been inter- 
with 


conversation 


viewing some celebrities. In 





Sibyl Sanderson he is unable to discover what 
school of music she prefers, or what opera she 
sings with greatest pleasure, but, on the other hand, 
she tells him with enthusiasm that she wears 5j 
gloves, likes violets better than any other flowers, 
measures 20 inches around her waist, enjoys beef 
steak and roast beef, and gets up every morning 
between 9g and 10 o'clock except the days when she 
is singing in public, when she rises at 3 and dines 
at 4 o'clock; that she wants everybody to be fond 
of her and to love her as much as she loves them 
The nature of these questions is indicative. Isn't 
this lovely? Huret goes on to his next catechism. 
Maeterlinck 
scribes the author of “Les Aveugles”: 


receives him indulgently He de- 
“He is a tall, 
blend man, with square shoulders, a mustache and 
a ruddy complexion; serious, with a responsive 
smile; he is frank and sensitive; his forehead is 
seared with wrinkles; he speaks with a gentle, half- 
veiled voice (the voice of all men who smoke a pipe 


constantly). His sentences are short, and he hesi 


é f/f \\ bite 
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tates as though he were afraid of words, or as 
though they hurt him.” 


a2 =: 
= — 


Almost immediately Huret starts him upon his 
think,” Maeterlinck 
begins, “that a play should first of all be a poem; 


theories of dramatic art. “‘! 


that we should be less occupied with the study of 
characters than with the fulfilling of a destiny, the 
relation of each with the unknown. Everything 
prosaic should be debarred even from plays not 
written in verse; the course of events should be 
ordinary and within the bounds of possibility, but 
the characters should be presented in such a way 
that their relations with the unknown should ap- 
pear clearly. I will give you an example. It 
would be impossible to dramatize this legend, but it 
illustrates what I mean: 
are seated on Sunday at table before their door, 
Far off, on the road, 


A peasant and his wife 


about to eat a roast chicken. 
the peasant sees his father approaching. He 
quickly hides the chicken behind him, so that he 
may not be obliged to share it with this uninvited 
guest. The old father sits down, talks for awhile, 
and then goes on his way, suspecting nothing. 
The peasant looks for his chicken, but the chicken 
has been turned into an enormous toad, which 
springs onto his face and fixes itself there, so that 
he is obliged to feed it all his life, lest it devour his 
face:.,¢~.*. % The 
Maeterlinck continues, “as are all anecdotes and 
What would you have me do 


anecdote is symbolic,” 


all*events in life. 


with it? Study the avarice of the son, the hideous- 
ness of his act, the complicity of his wife and the 
resignation of the old father? No! What interests 
me more than anything is the terrible role the old 
father plays without suspecting it. [le was for a 
was using 
him as He uses us all, at every instant. The old 


man did not know it, and the others thought they 


moment the instrument of God; God 


did not know it, but nevertheless there should be 
some way of showing and making felt that at one 


time the mystery was on the point of revealing 


itself.” 


From Emma Calvé the adroit reporter has ob 


tained a more subtle confession: “I became an 


artist,” she says, “the day I forgot that I had a 


pretty voice and remembered nothing but the ex 
pression I wanted put into the music | was sing 


ing. This idea came to me suddenly after a 


convalescence. As long as I was well, fine looking 


and strong, a good voice was my only talent. From 


the day I began to suffer my sensibility was awak 


ened. I understood a multitude of things that had 


been obscure before I felt the need of making 


other souls understand what I perceived My 


moral conscience was aroused. |! became a bette 


woman. It seemed to me that I was born to suf 


fering and to art at the same moment.” 


_s _- 
v~— ——— 


dear old Emma's 


You will 


conscience is still troubling her. It is usually as 


perceive that 
elastic as a rubberneck ball. But she has her dull 


days, like all prima donnas 


The growth of Christianity among the Japanese 
‘orodsu Choho, 


f Christendom 


is not without opposition Phe 


Tokio, says: “In the long history « 


we do not know a single case of a country saved 


by it. With Montezuma’s Mexico and the Inca’s 
Peruvian empire the course of Christendom has been 
absorption, destruction, annihilation. It has killed 
least. It has killed Burmah 


India—politically at 


and Annam. It has killed Hawaii. It has killed 


Madagascar, and it will yet kill Abyssinia, Egypt 
What 
Christendom will not kill China, Corea, and even 
offers? 


does its destructive work, not only by 


and Morocco security have we _ that 


Japan, if the opportunity Christendom 
guns and 
bayonets, but by means much more formidable It 
kills non-Christians by its rums and whiskies and 


by its diseases.” 


going every 


\dolf Henselt was in the custom of 


summer to Dresden, where some of his wife's 


relatives lived. One day Alexander Dreyschock, 
going to call upon him, heard him playing in a 
very animated way. He seated himself upon the 
stairs and awaited a long time for the playing to 
end. He said that for fullness, swe.tness of tone 
and beauty of phrasing it surpassed anything that 
he had ever heard in his life, and he was particu 
larly struck with the beauty of the ideas. At length 
the playing ceased, and Dreyschock knocked at the 
door. After being warmly welcomed by Henselt, 
he, full of curiosity, asked Henselt what he had 
been playing. “Oh, merely a new idea,” evasively 
answered the other. Whenever he had a new idea 
he could not rest until he turned it over and viewed 
it from every possible aspect. Dreyschock asked 
Henselt sat down and 


to hear the study again 


played it for him—but with what a difference! 


Such was his nervousness and constraint in the 
presence of a listener that the playing was entirely 
different. 


and the conception less intense, but the very tone 


Not only was the phrasing less finished 


itself had lost its round, full and poetic quality 
This was the effect of constriction due to nervous 
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ness. And yet Henselt was one of the world’s 
greatest pianists! 
=e <= 

In “Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature,” by George Brandes, the first volume 
of which has just appeared from the press of the 
Macmillan Company, there is an interesting appre- 
ciation of Sénancour apropos of his “Obermann,” 
which students of Matthew Arnold will read with 
esoteric interest. Brandes sums up his estimate of 
Sénancour in the following words: 

“His own generation overlooked him; 
not appreciated while he lived, although he was in 
the unhappy position of possessing no source of in- 
come but his pen. But in the days of the romantic 
school he attained renown; the romantic critics 
bound his simple field flowers into garlands along 
with the passion flowers and roses of Chateaubriand 
and Madame de Stael. And he deserved the fame 
he attained. For he was one of the most remark- 
able authors of the emigrant literature—a worship- 
er of nature, as becomes a pupil of Rousseau; 
melancholy, as befits a genuine admirer of Ossian; 
weary of life, as befits a contemporary of Chateau- 
briand. He is thoroughly modern in his theories 
on religion, morality, education and the position of 
women in society. He is the regular German 
romanticist in his sentimentality, his indolence, and 
his dread of contact with reality, as if it were some- 
thing that would burn him, and he is the French 
romanticist in his mixture of liberal mindedness 
with excessive scrupulosity and of enthusiasm with 
refined sensuousness—a combination which reap- 
pears in French literature twenty years later in 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘Joseph Delorme.’ Everything 
stamps him as a herald or forerunner of the long 
train of greater intellects who at this moment begin 
His weak 


he was 


their progress through the century. 
voice announces them and he prepares their way.” 
== <= 

Esther Singleton has made a clever recipe for a 
modern musical composition: Take a good sized 
orchestral cauldron and throw into it—first with 
extreme caution and afterward as hastily as you 
like—the usual complement of instruments, with 
the addition of a generous bass tuba, a harp and a 
Arrange them in groups or 
With this ac- 


thunder machine. 
semicircles around the conductor. 
complished proceed with the score. 

Procure at your musical grocer’s a bunch of 
thin phrases or themes not made of more than four 
notes—three are better—and if you can find a good 
and durable monotone, buy it immediately and 
transfer it to your music paper. Select from your 
bunch of themes one and give it to the violins; let 
them draw it out to the thinness of gold wire and 
then to the thinness of gossamer. Entice the 
listener into its hopeless net of intricate woven 


rhythms. Distribute, meanwhile, the other phrases, 
decorously taking care to introduce them at in- 


tervals and in different rhythms. Take the first 
phrase or theme and change it into a triplet; give 
it to the woodwind; let them hand it over to the 
horns, which will proclaim it heroically. Add 
nothing to the original phrase except the mono- 
tone, which the tympani may thump for ninety-five 
consecutive measures. Treat the other phrases or 
themes in the same manner. Now it is about time 
to put in a climax. Throw it in with the utmost 
violence, adding a dash of recklessness if possible. 
Bring in your soprano. Let her declaim a few sor- 
rowful notes redolent of fatalism, and make the 
orchestra accompany her with her own musical 
anbriems done with a realistic touch, so that anyone 


who is not previously acquainted with the score 
will exclaim, “What a fine portrait of Hildegarde 
von Ophicleide!” This is very simple. For ex- 
ample: 

Blue eyes, color and expression produced on the 
violins; full, red, pre-Raphaelitic lips, pomegranate 
tones on ’cello; white neck and arms, described by 
the oboes, bassoons and English horns; magnifi- 
cent Teutonic figure, indicated by the trombone 
and tuba. Treat all the characters in the same 
manner, and take them to the woods, to the sea- 
shore, or place them in a medizval village. The 
woodland scene, with its possibilities of waving 
trees, rippling brooks and coaxing chortles from 
the woodwind, is preferred by the best landscape 
painters in music. 


Proceed to boil the cauldron. Stir it around 


with the baton, whip up the violins to a stiff froth, 


start the thunder machine, and bang the tympani 
enthusiastically. Now drip in a few harp tones, 
gently at first, and then let a torrent of arpeggi, 
rapidly executed, fall upon the arid waste. Throw 
more harps into the seething mass of white, hot 
music, and stop suddenly to introduce a pathetic 
solo for the violoncello. Repeat the ethereal and 
dramatic harp performance and allow the cauldron 
to boil furiously. When anything approaching a 
melody arises to the top skim it off instantly, and 
when every ingredient put into the pot loses the 
little character it originally possessed, proclaim the 
excellence of the composition in a grand bravura 
flourish and hand it to the critics to taste. 
= <= 


A year ago, while I was drinking afternoon tea 
in a London drawing room, says an English con- 
temporary, entered a tall, lithe man, with coal black 
hair, beard and mustaches, restless visionary eyes, 
and a nervous mouth, twitching with half sad 
humor. I did not know him, but he magnetized 
me immediately. I intuitively divined the intensity 
of his personal force, the rich radiance of his char- 
acter, the passionate idiosyncrasy of his soul. At 
that time Zionism was a mere shibboleth to me, 
one of the husks that are blown about the social 
and political highway. But the moment I saw this 
modern Moses, this practical prophet, Zionism be- 
came a vivid reality. For I recognized in him at 
once one of those apostles who work miracles by 
the power of their will and the empire of their 
egoism. At that time Herzl could not speak a 
word of English. After a few commonplaces he 
drifted away again, leaving me profoundly inter- 
ested in his romantic genius. He had done noth- 
ing, said nothing, but he had been himself. Now, 
the man who can be himself in a drawing room is 
rare. And this man’s self was so bizarre, so dis- 
turbing, so strange, that I caught myself wondering 
at its persistence in my mind. Why should I keep 
in my memory so clear a picture of Herzl when so 
many other men and women fade out of it like 
shadows of shadows? 

Well, the other day I met Herzl again in another 
drawing room—the drawing room of the Hotel 
Cecil. Here it was I who drifted in, and the first 
thing that disentangled itself from the rout of men 
and women was the old restless visionary gaze that 
had haunted me before. The Jewish leader was 
holding a kind of levée, with lyrical interludes in 
the shape of songs by his Hungarian compatriot, 
Mile. Aurelia Revy, a young prima donna who has 
won golden praise with the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany and at Covent Garden. My talk with Herzl 
was laced with musical outbursts. He expounded 
his gorgeous dreams to the sound of airs by Wag- 


ner, Schubert, Bach and Gounod. I think the 
music was as worthy of the dreams as the dreams 
were worthy of the music. If all idealist politics 
were conducted thus, if all humanitarian visions 
were set to music, the world would not be so drab 
and dull. 

I was astonished to find that Herzl had learned 
to speak English with wonderful fluency. Now 
and then he falls back on a charming Latinism 
(such as “avitate” for “avoid”), but he expresses 
himself with surprising lucidity. The dominant 
note in his idealism is his confidence. He has faith 
in his faith. He believes through walls of difficulty. 
And this imaginative prophet has in him a granite 
basis of common sense. He keeps his visions well 
in leash, and prefers to talk of the hard, practical 
side of his vast scheme for leading the people of 
Israel back to the Promised Land. 

It is a potent force, this new pride of race which 
Herzl has rekindled. I was struck by the passionate 
energy with which he and his comrades protested 
against the injustice of judging the Jews by their 
black sheep. The core and heart of the Zionist 
movement is its canonization of the Jew as a Jew, 
its glorification of the Jew’s historic heritage, its 
call to the Jew to emerge from his subterranean 
hiding places and to stand before the world as a 
racial unity. Zangwill put this all in a parable. 
“The Jew in the past,” he said, “has acted like the 
ostrich. He has buried his head in the sand, with 
the natural result that the world has been tempted 
to kick the most prominent part of his anatomy. 
Some influential Jews prefer to continue these tac- 
tics. But we think the time has come to stand 
erect.” 

And as Mlle. Revy sang some of her own wild 
Hungarian folksongs, I could not help thinking 
that there is more dynamic force in this Jewish ren- 
ascence than the Gentile imagines. For the Jews, 
above all races, are idealists. If this great ideal took 
fire and blazed through their ranks, who shall say 
where it would end? But the men who are organiz- 
ing it are very prudent. Herzl deprecates wild and 
nebulous aims. He prefers to keep the movement 
on the practical line of an agricultural and industrial 
colony. Yet, in his restless, visionary eyes there 
is a loftier dream, a more splendid conception, the 
immortal image of Israel a nation, and not the least 
of the nations of the earth. “Meine Ruh’ ist hin.” 

Sse & 


In Tolstoy, says Andrew D. White in the Jdler, 
we see a man who, nourished in and on Russia, 
is a narrow and fantastic teacher, and a man of 
genius denouncing all science, and commending 
what he calls “faith”; urging a return to a state 
of nature, which is simply Rousseau modified by 
misreadings of the New Testament; repudiating 
marriage, though himself most happily married, and 
the father of sixteen children; holding that 
Eschylus and Dante and Shakespeare were not 
great in literature, and making of some obscure 
writer a literary idol; holding that Michael Angelo 
and Raphael were not great in sculpture and paint- 
ing, yet insisting on the eminence of sundry un- 
known artists who have painted brutally; holding 
that Beethoven, Handel, Mozart and Haydn were 
not great in music, but that some unknown per- 
former, outside any healthful musical evolution, 
has given us the music of the future; declaring 
Napoleon to have had no genius, but presenting 
Kutusoff as a military ideal; loathing science— 
that organized knowledge which has done more 
than all else to bring us out of medizval cruelty 
into a better world—and extolling a “faith” which 
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has always been the most effective pretext for 
bloodshed and oppression. 

The long, slow, everyday work of developing a 
better future for his countrymen is to be done by 
others far less gifted than Tolstoy. His paradoxes 
will be forgotten; but his devoted life, his noble 
thoughts and his lofty ideals will, as centuries roll 
on, more and more give life and light to the new 
Russia. 

fe 

A story which comes from Rome makes it evi- 
dent not only that the Pope is in full possession of 
all his intellectual faculties, but that he has also a 
very delightful sense of humor. It appears that a 
certain French gentleman, whose social qualities 
are very charming but whose life is perhaps not all 
that it ought to be, quite frequently enjoys the 
privilege of an informal chat with His Holiness, to 
whom he is in many ways persona grata. At 
one of these interviews not long ago the Pope, for- 
getting, perhaps, that times have changed since he 
was young, and as a mark of special favor, proffered 
his open snuff box to his guest. “Thank you,” 
said the Frenchman, with a bow of declination, “I 
“Ah,” said His Holi- 


ness, smiling with an arch benevolence, “if it really 


haven't that particular vice.” 
were a vice you would be sure to have it.” 
Louis Elbel’s Success. 


of South Bend, 
concerning the European success of Louis Elbel, a 


HE journals Ind., are enthusiastic 
young pianist who won distinctions in his graduate and 
post-graduate courses at the Chicago Musical College, and 

prominent mu 
Elbel 
Leipsic, Germany, recently, and he has accepted important 
But let an editorial, which 


studied elsewhere in this country with 


sicians, including Alberto Jonas. Mr played in 


engagements for next season 
appeared in a South Bend paper, explain these interesting 
developments : 

The brilliant success achieved by Louis Elbel on his introduction 
to the musical world of Leipsic has been heralded to the people of 
South Bend and his hundreds of friends and admirers in all parts 
Nowhere, of course, was it hailed with such gen 
Bend, the city of his 


of the country. 
eral pleasure and satisfaction as in South 


birth, and the scene of his early labors and triumphs. * * * 
Though precocious as a child, Louis never posed as a phenomenon, 
but, possessing the genius of the art, he labored persistently and in- 
telligently, and his present distinction is an example of what may be 


Two 
time arrived for him to seek the cultivated centres 


accomplished by a combination of these two qualities. * * * 


years ago the 
of Europe, and Leipsic was selected as the one in which an am- 
bitious student might most likely achieve the distinction desired. 


Since then he has been constantly under the instruction of Prof. 
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Martin Krauser, one of the most noted piano teachers in the world, 
and to whose unerring estimate of his capacity Louis owes much 
with respect to his rapid and symmetrical development. His ac- 
ceptance as a soloist at the Leipsic Zoological Garden was a pro- 
nounced evidence of the high estimation in which he was held be- 
fore public trial, and the highest compliment it is possible for a 
graduate to receive. * * *.—South Bend (Ind.) News, July 7, 1901. 


REMINISCENCES OF BALFE. 


F our few English operatic composers Michael Balfe, 

a Hibernian, claims respectful notice, although almost 
all his operas are on the dusty shelf, while the poorest per- 
haps of all, “The Bohemian Girl,” continues to please 
the “British public.” Balfe, a baritone vocalist, used to 
sing in his own operas, and the writer heard him in that 
capacity at Drury Lane Theatre in December, 1837, when 
his opera “Joan of Arc” was produced. Balfe also sang 
at the same theatre in the spring of 1838 as Papageno in 
Mozart’s opera “The Magic Flute.” Bunn’s English ver- 
sion was a miserable travesty of the original German 
What the Italians call lazzi were allowed to favorite art- 
ists, and old Lablache often used or abused them at the 
Italian opera. No great joke, in the Serenade Scene of 
“Don Giovanni,” to “good 
night”; but his foolish flatterers always laughed! Balfe, 
in Papageno’s second air, had to sing the line “where 
learned sages say” (but he altered the words to “learned 
and hereupon a few fools in the pit made an 
Balfe used to write his operas with 
unblushingly 


open the window and cry 


asses’), 
idiotic cachinnation! 
other composers’ scores by his 
borrowed many of the ripieno orchestral accompaniments 
He enraged classical critics by introducing that dreadful 
instrument the cornet-d-pistons, the terror of dancers at 
evening parties; he told a friend on the night of a new 
opera that “he was going to make a thundering noise.” 
And he did so. 


Balfe gave singing lessons 


side, and 


of his (male) pupils 
So Balfe exclaimed: 


One 
came one afternoon, and in bad voice. 
“You can’t sing at all, go upstairs and talk 
(Balfe’s daughters) till you are less husky.” 

In 1841 there was a Balfe and 
Henry Phillips, the baritone vocalist, about some profes- 
sional lady with whom Phillips was evidently in love. The 
abstract 


to the girls 


controversy between 


writer read the printed correspondence, and an 
was sent to the Times newspaper, but the editor, Tom 
Barnes, declined to publish the paper, as scandalous, or, at 
least, unedifying, and possibly defamatory or libelous. 

made to Henry Phillips, a once 


Reference has been 


famous baritone. He sustained several leading parts at 
Drury Lane and the English opera houses, or Lyceum, in 
operas of Balfe, Barnett, F. Romer and other English com- 
posers. He had to mount on stilts in order to personify 
the giant Polyphemus, when Macready brought out Han- 
del’s “Acis and Galatea” at old Drury Lane in February, 
1842, and in the prelude or recitative to the air in G minor, 
“O Ruddier Than the Cherry,” took F natural below the 
lines—just out of the baritone register by the way—and 
the gaping pittites applauded the low note accordingly. A 
friend, hardly a musical one, opined that this note was 
“the lowest D’’! The writer saw Phillips for the last time 
in 1846 at a morning concert held at the Princess’ Theatre 
in Oxford street, by a well-known and excellent musician 
of the day, Mr. Blewitt, a capital composer of elegant comic 
songs. Poor Henry Phillips accompanied his own weak 
song, “The Emigrant Ship,” with a refrain, “God Be With 
Them All the Way”; but he did not raise a hand. The 
song was sadly tame, and the performance quite betrayed 
a broken down artist. Sad to record and remember these 
declines and falls! The same remark is applicable to poor 
Giulia Grisi, whom the writer heard 
an ordinary ballad after her retirement from the opera 


house.—“A. M.” in Musical Standard. 


sing out of tune in 





Melanie de Wienzkowska. 
ADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA, the 
pianist and teacher, is spending her vacation in the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. 
Even while resting from a busy and successful season 
for next 


well-known 


Madame Wienzkowska is season's 


work with vigor and enthusiasm, and her popularity and 


preparing 


ability as a musician and teacher will be even more de- 
cided the coming year. 

Armed with the indorsement of Leschetizky, who took 
an undivided interest in her, she is well fitted to success- 
fully conduct the classes and recitals which she announces 


for the coming season. More particulars of these will be 


given later. 





Brooke’s Marine Banp.—The Cincinnati Enquirer, in 
a recent issue referred thus to the Brooke concerts at the 
Zoological Garden: 


1] 


concerts will be Brooke 


Chicago Marine Band to-day, and the patrons of the garden 


“The usual two given by the 


can look forward to enjoying a musical treat, as Con 


ductor Brooke has arranged two excellent programs, con 


taining numbers which will please all, as there will be 


selections on each one 


classical, popular and rag-time 
E. Presson Mititer.—E. Presson Miller, for a number of 
department of the 


Amer 


years the efficient director of the voice 


Metropolitan College of Music, now known as the 


ican Institute of Music, has severed his connection with 
that institution, and will open a private studio, No. 601 
and 602 Carnegie Hall, in September Mr. Miller, after 
one of the most successful seasons of his career, will rest 
during August and resume his teaching about September 


15 His correct and careful training of the voice has 
made him popular. His pupils are meeting with success in 
New York and all parts of the country 
I 

2} OFMANN =mi ofmann, the distinguished bar 

Emit Hormann.—Emil Hof t 
itone, who made many and notable successes in America 
last season in oratorio and recital work, is now resting 
in the Black Forest. After sailing for Europe last April, 
Mr. ofmann filled a number of important engagements 
Mr. Hof filled t f t 
in England, Scotland and on the Continent At the end 


of a month’s recreation in Germany Mr. Hofmann will go 
to Bayreuth for the Wagner music dramas, then to Munich 
Before re 


October for the coming 


for the opening of the Prince Regent Theatre 


turning to America in season 
when he will be under the sole 
Charlton, Mr. Hofmann will 


many and Austria with Alvin Kranich, the pianist 


NORDICA 


Season 1901-1902. 


direction of Loudon G 


make a concert tour of Ger 








RECITALS ONLY. 


SEE LATER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 








Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, sasse-canans. 


Im Amorica March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 


MACONDA 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Most Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 


(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 








Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New Vork, Boston, 
Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK. 
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CORRECT BREATHING. 


\ Lecrure on Correct BreatHinG; Its IMPORTANCE IN 
ConNEcTION WitH WorK ON THE CLAVIER AND PIANO, 
DELIVERED BY FRANK E, Reparer, AT CLAvier HALL, 


JuLy 25, 1901. 


FTER thoroughly explaining and illustrating the prin- 
A ciples of correct breathing, and exhibiting absolute 
control of the breath from a standpoint of ease, comfort, 
efficacy and power, Mr. Rebarer said: 

This lecture is given for the purpose of impressing upon 
you the necessity of breathing correctly, so that as students 
you may secure nerve force and mental control of the same, 
and free yourselves from rigidity, the foe of pianists. The 
Clavier, as I understand it, is a device by the use of which 
is secured correct movement of muscle, and perfect proper 
control over the same by the mind, so that when called 
upon the entire physical forces respond to mental direction, 
the mind having become conscious of its power over the 
muscles, and to what extent that power may be applied. 
Its object is the education of pianists in the principles of 
touch and technic, and application of the same in piano 
playing. Co-ordinate condition of the mental and physical 
power is obtained by training the muscles through mental 
concentration, upon the physical movement involved in the 
performance of the exercises attached to Clavier work, 
this process to be continued with a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles surrounding it, until a full, practical 
realization of the principles is established and consequent 
results secured. 

If correct breathing obtains during practice at the Clavier 
the student secures repose and thoughtful work results with 
permanent benefit 

To do anything well, there must be a healthy condition of 
the mental and physical processes involved in the action 
necessary for the accomplishment of the result in view. 
We will therefore consider the importance of correct 
breathing as a means of strengthening and preserving the 
mental and physical powers. If we wish to live we must 
Nature, for fear perhaps that at some time we 
has so constructed us that we can- 
when we try 


breathe. 
might forget to breathe, 
not refuse to breathe, because, mark you, 
not to breathe by setting the breathing muscles so that they 
will not move, as soon as the oxygen within us is ex 
hausted we lose power to mentally control the muscles, 
and they involuntarily fly to their work and air rushes 
in. The conscious mental faculties lose control under such 
circumstances and are never in perfect condition or possess 
absolute control over nerve and physical force as long as 
correct breathing is interfered with. Then, if it is im- 
peratively necessary that we breathe to preserve our facul- 
ties, and rejuvenate them, so to speak, by the oxygen car- 
ried to them in the act of breath taking, it is but reasonable 
logic to assert that if the oxygen furnished is pure, and the 
and sufficient, the better the working of 
In precisely the same manner is to be 


quantity is large 
the mental faculties 
considered the necessity of supplying oxygen and its life 
giving properties for the benefit of the physical processes 
nvolved in nerve and muscular development. 

Then to live we must have oxygen, and we obtain oxy- 
gen by breathing. Life giving properties required by the 


mind and physical come to us through the 


breath and are maintained thereby. !f we breathe cor- 


processes 


rectly we give to the muscles elasticity, the true condition 
»f strength, establish a control over 


for the development 
such elasticity by concentration of the mind, and are thus 
enabled direct consciously our forces. The instant the 
mind becomes overanxious in the prosecution of the effort 
employed, we lose control of the breath taking forces, 
conscious power is lost and muscular rigidity follows. 

If the 


breathing muscles become tensioned we _ lose 


mental control over the nervous processes, and elasticity 
of muscle departs, followed by different conditions than 
those we intended should prevail in the prosecution of 
the effort. Every performer has doubtless at some time 
experienced this without perhaps understanding thoroughly 
the cause. For successful results there must be co-or- 
dinate working of the mind and physical processes; breath- 
ing is the result of, or let us say involves, muscular action, 
and this action should be trained so that the breathing 
muscles at work may be brought to a condition of elastic- 
ity and strength in keeping with the other muscles, and 
thus support all physical movement. This is an important 
principle and should be thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated in the training of muscle for any purpose whatso- 
ever. To the imperfect training of the breathing muscles 
is due in a great measure the nervous and uncertain feeling 
which comes to the performer at the very time when he 
needs strength and endurance and perfect control of his 
forces. 

Breathing exercises should be practiced apart from the 
Clavier or piano. The principle underlying should be un- 
derstood and applied during every exercise, and this done 
mental control until the habit of breathing cor- 
a physical law always 


under 
rectly is established, and it becomes 
the same by day and by night. 

If during practice at the Clavier or piano strained 
effort full breathing is felt, the student should by sensa- 
tion, and pleasant sensation at that, remove such strain or 
effort by applying the principle taught in correct breathing 
exercises. No one can meet the requirements as regards 
technic in connection with the piano unless the physical 
processes are trained on correct lines, and a necessary ad- 
junct to proper training of muscles is correct breathing. 

There should be no stiffening of the body, not for an 
instant, in drawing forth large, full chords from the in- 
strument. Elasticity must ever prevail and reserved force 
be maintained during the performance, no matter how great 
the endurance called for. Tension of the breathing mus- 
cles prevents elasticity throughout and renders impossible 
Contraction of muscle 
Expansion of the 


the maintenance of reserve force. 
under such tension exhausts the breath. 
body under correct breathing holds the breath and sup- 
ports and strengthens the forces employed. 

Some of the faults which prevent good work at the 
piano are: 

Tension of muscles of the tongue and larynx, 
dryness of the throat and nervous strain. 

Stiffening at the sides of the body, especially in the de- 
livery of large forceful chords, and consequent rigidity. of 
spine; result, heavy unmusical tone. 

Uplifting of the shoulders and tension about the neck 
causing discomfort the relieving of 
uncontrolled relaxation and con- 


causing 


and contiguous muscles, 
which brings, as a rule, 
sequent interruption of forceful legato tonal effect. 

A common and most pernicious fault is the stiffening of 
legs, spine and sides in manipulating the pedals. 

By making correct breathing a purpose and constantly 
keeping such in mind the student becomes habituated to a 
His body takes on a state of expan- 
His muscles 


state of suppleness. 
sion. His breathing becomes full and deep. 
high as he walks, and feels a 
This pleasure, a mental 


grow elastic. He steps 
pleasure in all physical action. 
sensation, becomes centralized as it were in the mind, and 
eventually the artist is never satisfied without it. His life 
and enjoyment lie in expansion and curves, and he be 
comes adverse to angles and contraction under tension. 
He objects to a contracted feeling at the neck and throat 
and frees himself of this discomfort. His sides expand 
and move with freedom; the shoulders are at ease ana 
elasticity dominates spine and limbs. 

In this condition he feels the pleasurable sensation of 


mental control over all physical processes, and can exercise 
at will every muscle of the body and feel their efficiency 
from his toes to his finger tips. 

There was a man, I knew him, in a city where I re- 
sided, who taught as he called it, ‘““Ambidexterity.” He 
wrote at the same time with both hands and both feet, 
holding the pens between the thumb and first and second 
fingers of each hand and between the large and two ad- 
joining toes of each foot. His life was a constant applica 
tion of mental control over muscle. 
to my mind as perfect as could be desired. The tension 
action, 


His respiration was 


of one muscle would have destroyed co-ordinate 
and writing as he did would have 
bility. 

When elastic 
bility easily follows, 


become an wunpossi 


action of muscle becomes habitual, flexi 
and all movement begets additional 
Tension departs, and in the 


means nerve force 


strength and endurance. 
greatest efforts absolute control, which 
in reserve, obtains. In this condition effort is resolved 
into pleasurable sensation, and the soul is permitted to in 
fluence the mind of the performer. 

The emotions engendered by the subject, that is the 
composition, are allowed full play, and are given forth 
by the performer to the delight of himself and the audi 
ence. The piano to my mind is not a lifeless instrument 
to consider it full of vibrations (tone), ready to 
respond to the will of the player. When the co-ordinate 
mental and physical action is correct the soul can speak 
unhindered and the piano gratefully 
under such conditions 


I prefer 


yields its best, its 


most perfect tone It ever de- 


monstrates the will and mood of the performer, and be- 
comes as it were a part of himself and not an instrument 
exhibition of the dexterity of the 


punished by crash 


constructed for the 
player, and to be, as is often the case, 


ing blows, the result of jerky, angular contortions 


Miss Emma Thursby is taking a much needed rest after 
her long season of teaching. She is stopping in the Adiron 
dacks at the Willey House, 
N. Y., and later in the season she will go to Greenacre 
Eliot, Me., where two of her pupils, Miss Grace Clare and 
Miss Rebecca Cornett, are singing. 


Hurricane, Essex County, 
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is assigning LESSON 
HOURS for next season. 
Early application is sug- 
gested. He may be ad- 
dressed until SEPT. Sth at 
HIS SUMMER HOME, 

Grand View 

Cottage, 

SQUIRREL ISLAND, 
Coast oF 
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E. M. BOWMAN. Trecy sou, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 











vty “ LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


Mme. 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“‘ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADERE W SKI—‘' Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a mos: 


solid school.” 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Poreiga and Colonial Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties. 


Sole contro! of the “‘ Artists’ Popular Coacerts."’ 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ PANDECT,’’ London. 
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of style.” 


Times—“ Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 


Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style ; he is a 
singer of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 
rch,’ 


researc: 


In America a 


sonorous voice and a wealth 0! 


Daily News—‘ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality. He is a linguist and his artistic 
taste and judgment demonstrated by his excelient choice of a pro- 


November and taste 
Decem ber, 1901 which was all the more charm 


pure intonation.” 
y—*' Hig songs 


Musical Courier Cn ee A porta, sipeeetterwers delivery, 
ng 


were admirably chosen, and the beautiful tid recitals last week. 
oi his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ which can stand work, 
Anglo-A 


aay 


Times—** Displayed a resonant low baritone voice and a 


Sunday 
refined method.’ 


ess—** Revealed the ro of a prodigious memory, a 
vigor."’ 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


with finished art and discretion. 





diction and especially impressive and touching. 





of music,” 


e possesses 
repertory culled from the best music iW ¥4 for the bass voice was 
bass voice was well suited to the 
rand Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 

“ Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of 


es a 

Morning Post —‘ Mr. Tew's Gonp 
—-. the Landgraf.” (National G 
the Cardin 


ra—*Mr. Whitney Tew, the author, gave a strikingly charac- 
teristic reading of Kichelieu, his acting in the downfall scene being 


Field—“ That = singer, Mr, Whitney Tew, gave the first of his 
ty ye ny voice 0 beautiful quality 


WHITNEY TEw 


Musical Standard—*‘ Eminently successful as an interpretive artist, 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition into the ramatic and 
poetic meaning of his text. His voice is a fine organ.’ 

usical News—** Mr. Tew has a good bass —_ which he uses always 


Sole 
Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK 


That an extensive 


olce and brains.” 


merican—“ Mr, Tew’s fine voice was in the best of form. He 
is to be commended for his persistent fidelity to a really superior class 
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BUFFALO MUSIC. 


Burrato, July 27, 1901. 

A FINE concert was given at the Temple of Music 
July 26 by the Arion Singing Society, of Newark, 

N. J., under the direction of Car! Heller, assisted by the 
Tenor Emil Zeh, Violinist Carl Schoner and William J 
Gomph, organist and accompanist. Following is the pro 





gram: 
Military Overture Mendelssohn 
W. J. Gomph 

Morgen im Wald Hegar 

Roslein wann bluehst du auf Oregert 
Arion S'nging Society 

Seventh Corcerto De Beriot 
Car! Schoner, Violin 

An die june Geliebte Neubner 

Ich hab einen trauten Liebgesell Winkler 

Nachtlied Engelsberg 
Arion Singing Societ 

Organ solo, Minute and Trio, Canzona Wolstenholme 
William J. Gomp! 

Tenor solo, Du bist mein All Bradsky 

Emil Zeh 

Im Wald Leu 

Nachtzauber Storch 
Arion Singing Societ 

Language of Flowers H, Carri 

Mazurka Wieniawski 
Carl Schoner, Violin 

Hymne an die Madonna Kremser 


Chorus, Tenor, Harp and Orgar 
It is wonderful what such smal! societies often accom 
plish here were thirty-five singers, about evenly bal 
anced as to tenors and basses, singing all their numbers 
a capella, with good attack and fine shading Specially 
fine was Mr. Shoner’s Seventh Concerto for the violin, by 
De Beriot, accompanied by Mr. Gomph. Emil Zeh, of whose 


inging a more explicit account will be given next week, 


sang beautifully. Being recalled, he gave The Caval 
leria” “Ave Maria.” His is a voice of rare quality 

a: = 

— — 


The multitudes that gather daily in the Temple, or at the 


band stands, are greatly pleased at the good music they 
enjoy free of charge, and it is the general opinion that the 


directors have done a good work to make the music a spe 
cial feature. The Sixty-fifth Regiment, N. G. N. Y., Band 
Conductor John Powell, play daily, likewise the. Seventy 
fourth Regiment, N. G. N. Y., Band, Justus G 
ductor, while the Havana Municipal Police Band, under the 


direction of Captain Guillermo M. Tor gather around 


them an enthusiastic crowd 

This band was sent to the Pan-American Exposition by 
the municipality of Havana as a special compliment to the 
people of the United States. Without exception it is the 
finest military band at the Pan-American. This morning's 





program was: 

March, To Buffak Lopez 
Rienzi Overture Wagner 
Mefistofele : Boets 
Uncle Sam’s Land ..G. M,. Tomas 


Next week's number of THe Musicat Courter will give 

a complete article about this famous band; also of Miss 
Annie Peat, Wisconsin's brilliant organist, who assisted at 
t the Temple 
@ 


os 


the ceremonies ; is being Wisconsin Day 


h 


' 


The Royal Bavarian Infantry Band are playing at Alt 


t 


hough a much smaller band in point of excellence, they ture. Miss Mary Scott made an excellent accompanist. It is un 

ire a close second to the Havana Band. derstood that Miss Murray may again be heard in Antigonish ere 
long. A crowded house should greet her next appearance 

a J On Wednesday morning Miss Murray sang several songs in the 


° . convent hall to the great pleasure of the sisters and pupils.—Weekly 
On account of delay in receiving pictures promised my 


Greetings, Antigonish, N. S., June 25, 1901 

account of organ recitals and different singers will not be 

ublished till next week The article will date from July The audience which welcomed the talented Scottish vocalist, Miss 

2 Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG Murray, on her second visit t Antigonish T sesday night, at M« 
Donald's Hall, was one which, for critical knowledge of Scottish 
music and poetry, might delight any performer Clergymen and 


Amy Murray in Nova Scotia other admirers of the “auld Scots’ songs” were present from various 


and distant parts, and it is not too much to say that they enjoyed 


story and impersonations of humorous of characters, no one 


M ISS AMY MURRAY has achieved remarkable mu Miss Murray's singing and acting immensely Between song and 


sical success in her Scottish recitals. Following are 





could be otherwis@than delighted and by Miss Murray s 





additional criticisms from the press of Nova Scotia performance. Her recital of the burning of Castle Tirrim by Captaie 
Not often does it fall to the lot of Pictonians to have the oppor Clan Ronald (Aillean dearg) on the occasion of lepar e to join 

tunity of hearing an entertainer of the stamp of Miss Amy Murray Dundee before the battle of Sherifimuir wa ne that recalled mem 

who appeared in Advocate Hall Wednesday evening Quite fittingly ries of a past now almost forgotter Captain Clan Ronald was 

has she been termed “the Queen of Scottish singers Miss Murray killed at Sheriffmuir, and ir m died perhaps the noblest and 

has an extremely rich voice and knows how to use it to good effect chivalrous of the ng line of eftains of his r Miss Payne 

In a pleasant, informal manner she made brief introductory remarks daughter f Mr. Payne f the St. John Sw accompanied Miss 

concerning most of her songs, which added much to the pleasure Murray on the pian Alt gh a very young girl, she is a decided 

of the entertainments, and appealed with special emphasis to those clever musician The Casket, Antigonish, N. 5S 

f Scottish descent Miss Murray was deserving of a muc larger 


audience The Advocate, Pictou, N. S., July 19, 1% 


Adele Lacis Baldwin at Bar Harbor. 








A good-sized audience attended the concert in Orpheus Ha ist 
night, given by Miss Murray, of New York, who well merits her RS. BALDWIN is spending the summer at Bar Har 
putation. Aside fror er engaging personality, Miss Murray pr bor, Me She was engaged to sing at an entertam 
led an entertainment which found its way into marked favor wit ’ , 
—_ . ; ment given at the Newport House by the Yersin Sisters on 
very listener Not only did she sing the songs of Scotland delig 
' ‘ ‘ ] \ rty 
fully, but several times during the evening she explained her songs Wednesday last \ daughter of Mrs. Stanley Mortim 
and told thrilling little bits of Scottish history, which added a1 of New York. gave a recitation She is very young, but 
a ane te S hs ay they gave. Her spirited render shows great talent The Bar Harbor paper says Mr 
ing of “Ronnie Dundee,” “Young Lochinvar and “Hey lohnni« - ‘ : , rar 
"1 ' , : : saldwin, who is a very handsome woman, wore a beautiful 
Cope,” will live in the memory of all who heard her Phe old ver . : 
sion of “The Flowers of the Forest “The Rowan Tree und “Wi gown, and the audien¢ was most enthusiastic over het 
Ye No’ Come Back Agair were among the gems of the evening singing She has a glorious contralt voice, and she sang 
In several of her songs Miss Murray accompanied herself nm the her part in La Ballade du De sespere by Bemberg with 
a quaint, old-fashioned one—a model, as she told her audience d } t fect.” 
, : rare taste and expressior ler enunciation was pertec 
of the harp of Mary Queen of Scots, which is now in the South Are aS te 4 pre . . . . 
¢ . , . ' 
Kensington Museur Mr Baldwin has been engaged to sing at a number ol 
Before the last number on the program Miss Murray begged per private musi ales to be given next month 
ssion to retire for « few moments, as she wished to sing het ast 
song in costume 
The distant cry of “Caller Herrin!"’ announced the re-entrance of Mrs. Julie Wyman. the contralto, was on a visit to this 


Miss Murray in the quaint holiday dress of a Newhaven fishwife, 


ty this week 











earing the “creel” upon |} expected, she er aa - a 
ered roughly it r ong, and its ren ™ 7 - 
le g wa lrar < nd eM Murray 
XZ ¢ qua hshw es (lors “Vy 
J . ave fir he er King r Auld 
g Syne e audience the Chet 
€ he d he ling, all ned 
ging the if r of « easantes 
entertainments we have been at for a ng me Acadia 
Recorder, Halifax, N. 5 lune 15, 1901 
Miss Mutray, the gifted singer of Scottish melodies, made er AND 
first appearance before an Antigonish audience in the College Ha aS 
n last Tuesday evening A good house was in attendance, but 
doubtless had the public anticipated such a delightful entertainment 
standing room would have been at a premium Miss Murray 
charmed her audience no less by her pleasing personality than by Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 
her rich and musical voice. She gave a short history of each song, es 
which made the entertainment doubly interesting. A much enjoyed Fighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
eature was the rendering of two Gaelic songs with clarsach accom 
niment The clarsach in Miss Murray's possession is an exact 
, f the harp used by Mary Queen of Scots in Holyrood Palace S d J | 7 t M d § t be 2 
The It is difficult to say whicl un ay, i] y b 0 on ay, cp em r ’ 


original is now in Kensington Museun 


the any songs rendered by Miss Murray gave the greatest gen INCLUSIVE, 


t Hey 


at pleased u 


oft 

r leasure, but whi les s best was “Bonnie Dundee,” * 

Johnny Cope,” and Alastair MacAlastair,”” the last mentioned be M A N H A | | A N B EA( H . 
a as the 


given in response yearty encore Miss Murray gave 


sing song “Caller Herrix n the holiday dress of a New ver NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuremberg, under the direction of Jacob Peupus Al- fishwife. This splendid character song was a decidedly good fea 














Mr. Gregory | 


Hast 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St. James, Hall Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








Sole Direction : 


GREGORY HAST. Loudon &. Charlton, 


IN AMERICA ONLY NOVEMB 
AND DECEMBER. te Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JOS. S. BAERNSTEIN 


BASSO 


61 EAST 64TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











The Brilliant Pianiste Season 1901-1902. 


usse SHAY. 


Exclusive Management : 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











MUSICAL CLUBS 
THIS IS TO { MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
MUSICAL MANAGERS and Speculators in Musical Attractions, 


If you want to please your people, fill your houses and make money, then engage ARTISTS 
THAT DRAW—artists that the public REALLY want to hear. 


ut’ WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


the Blind Violinist, is TRULY a GREAT artist. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano 


/ 
eanty EDWIN M. SHONERT, Pianist 5 45%/8t/ag Artists. 


A Season of SO Concerts is being arranged by 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 


SUMMER ADDRESS, 257 West 92d Street, New York City, 


Whom you should write for particulars. Notrr—Send for Booklet and Souvenir. 


EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 
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NOTES ABOUT THE MUSIC CLUBS AND 
SOCIETIES. 


HE prospectus of the Saturday Club, of Sacramento, 
announces a piano recital by Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, for April 12, 1902. Some years ago Madame 
Zeisler played for the Saturday Club, and the enthusiasm 
of the members at the time was something to be remem- 
bered, and while the coming recital is some eight months 
off, many in looking over the prospectus of the forthcoming 
season predict that Madame Zeisler’s appearance will be 
the event of the year. 

A new musical club with thirty-five members was re- 
cently organized at the residence of Mrs. H. P. Wells, at 
Paducah, Ky. The hostess was elected president, and the 
other officers are Harry Gilbert, vice-president; E. J. Pax- 
ton, recording secretary; Miss Ada Brazelton, correspond- 
ing secretary; Emmet Bagby, treasurer; Miss Virginia 
Lesh, librarian; Mrs. James Weille, chairman of program 
committee. The president appointed a committee to frame 
by-laws and a constitution, and Miss Brazelton was elected 
chairman of this committee. The title of the new organ- 
ization is the Paducah Musical Club. As both men and 
women are eligible to membership, it promises to become a 
real power in the town. 

The Chaminade Club, of Los Angeles, held its closing 
meeting on July 5, at the home of Miss Helen Day. An 
interesting program was presented. The club will resume 
its musical sessions on September 4. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was the beneficiary of a concert given on July 19 at Lake 
Harriet, Minn., by the Banda Rossa. 

Mrs. W. A. Titsworth entertained at her home July 10 
the members of the Matinee Musical Club, of Montrose, 
Pa. “Chaminade” and “Saint-Saéns” were the subjects 
for the day. The papers and illustrations were given by 
members. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society recently gave a suc- 
cessful excursion to Lake Champlain. 

About 150 of the members of the Arion Singing Society, 
accompanied by their families, went on an excursion to 
the Pan-American last month. 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Maennerchor has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: William Schaefer, director; Fred. 
Seitz, assistant and president; J. Blankenbuehler, vice- 
president; H. Luebbert, financial secretary; Jacob 
Marqua, recorder; Charles Wichman, Sr., treasurer; 


George Wichman, librarian; William Blankenbuehler, 
assistant, and the following committee on music: William 
Avril, Henry Zimpelman, Jacob Marqua and J. Blanken- 
buehler. 

The Concordia Singing Society, of St. Paul, Minn., will 
soon begin rehearsing “The Emperor and the Abbot,” a 
new opera written by the society’s conductor, Mr. 
Harmsen. 

The Monday Musical Club, of St. Paul, held its closing 
meeting for this season on July 22, and a feature of the 
program was the outline of the prospectus for next 
season. 


Grecory Hast.—“Onaway, Awake Beloved,” the beauti- 
ful tenor solo from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” is 
more or less familiar to American audiences, but its full 
musical and artistic value will probably be enjoyed for the 
first time when Gregory Hast sings it in his forthcoming 
tournée in this country. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hast are 
warm personal friends, and the famous English tenor, for 
whom the lovely song in the “Wedding Feast” was espe- 
cially written, sang it at one of his Queen’s Hall recitals 
to the composer’s accompaniment. Mr. Hast’s American 
tour, which will be limited to November and December, 
is solely under the direction of Loudon G. Charlton. 


Asheville, N. C., Summer School, 


HE fourth season opened last week, at Asheville Col- 
lege, with pupils in attendance from nearly all of the 
Southern States. Naturally, the department of music has 
enrolled the largest number of pupils, there being a good- 
ly number to receive instruction on the piano, under Pro- 
fessors Babcock and Riesberg; these are all hard at 
work on solos, studies, ensemble music, &c. Miss Es- 
telle Harris and Percy Hemus, teachers of vocal music, 
have a number of excellent voices in training, and Claude 
Trevlyn, the violin teacher, has some young ladies who 
play exceptionally well, The harmony classes are well 
attended and there is much ensemble playing, art and 
organ also having students. The pupils in music have 
the constant stimulus of their teachers’ presence and criti- 
cism and there is much mutual interest and goodly fellow- 
ship. Some of the more advanced pupils will later be 
heard in concert. 

The school of expression and the department of physi- 
cal culture has been flourishing, and the former especially 
has had a large attendance, giving many recitals, both by 
pupils and teachers. There is much activity at the col- 
lege, with the practicing of the pupils on the piano, vio- 
lin, voice, organ, &c., and all are animated with the de- 
sire to make unusual progress in the six weeks’ course. 


American School of Opera 


Berkeley 


Lyceum 


23 West 44tb Street 


WM. G. STEWART, Director. 


For prospectus and all information apply to Secretary. 


Mr. WILLIAM G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum, New York City: 


LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages asa 
training school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

We are more than pleased w'th the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 


With best wishes always, 


Yours very sincerely. 


Ff Auwdmeth 








Rindergarten 
WMusic Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Bopleton St., Boston, Mass. 


rest MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. REMARD, Manager. 
444 Central Park West, NEW YORK CITY 











Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 
Special attention given to tone production. 
Founded on the > a ——~ p 
Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchins, Lillian ‘Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many vthers. 
SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June % to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 Bast 14th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, | 
7a Hanover Street, Regent Street, LONDON, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 











HERBERT Opera, Oratorie, Concert, Recitals. Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


Elizabeth 


Hazard 


SOPRANO 


Drawing Room | Direction 
Concerts Emile Levy 
Song Recitals 141 Fifth Ave, 

















Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, “RIMON" correctly acquired b 


francs, post free.) 
Private Seanoull by M. D. Kimon 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


N’S PRACTICAL SYST EM. practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
Class and single lessons. 


2 . 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





1er Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue _ Martyrs, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 





French Language Obligatory. ] 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


fége, ensemble music, mise-en- scéne. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


languages, sol- 








Pantomime, &c. 





Mite. MARIE FOURNAISE, 





Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, ictus Royals 


MLLE. NILANDE, 





VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 


5 rue Bassano, Paris. | Mime. ROGER-MICLOS, 


Special sessions during the summer in 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 





(Etoile.) 


PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
-*ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 


(Av. Marceau) 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. meaiaaetg = 1g ee ee, 4 as 


TALIAN BARITONE. 


Madrid. Professeur de Chant. Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 


go rue St, Petersbourg. PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Z . “TG , >< 37 rue Joubert. 
MLLE. GRAC E LEE HESS MLLE. MARTINI, Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
. Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. Artiste Opéra, Opéra oe 3 Théatre Lyrique, on stage. 
Professor of ae - 


Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, Mur. IDA L URIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

—_——. French—Italian—German. 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 











6 rue Euler, Paris. mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
‘ae zoe | HOLMES COWPER 


INSTITUT MOZART. 


27 Avenue MacMahon. ing, Diction by best professors. 





TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of bus and tram. 


FRENCH S CHOOL 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 


Apply to manager, 





2 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. paniment. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 


Established 1835. 


PRINCIPAL 


10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





Language. Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
Board and resi- 
dence for pupils’ comfort; quiet, convenient. 

1ss HEGEMANN, 

7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 





Dalcroze, Joseph oo Ay “Kling, Combe, &c. PIANO—MM. 
Miles. Janiszevska, Pat fiploon’ Lagier, Marcinhes, &c. VioLIN—— MA. Henri Marteau (Virtu- 


TENOR. 


ADDRESS Kimball Hall or 
The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 








GENEVA (Switzerland) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1,200 Students. 60 Professors, 


FERDINAND HELO, DIRECTOR. 


The Conservatory embraces: Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instruments), Vocal, 
Theory of Music, aa and Composition, Declamation Schools. 
rmony, oe, Theory, ning fy Music—MM. Otto Barblan, Jaques 


Rehberg, Schulz, Fricker, Eckert; 
), Quatuor, Orchestra; Pahnke, Reymond, &c. SINGING— 





osity 7 a prof 


4 TTKIN MM. Ketten, Alf: 
MLLE. KIKINA, CELLO M, Holzmann, pot 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Renard. HARP—Tramonti. 
Term begin September 2. 





1oo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


. Brambi lla-Ponchielli, &c. ORGAN—Mr. _ Barblan. 
E—Gessert, Krantz. OBOE—Rouge. TRUMPET— 


‘SOc ECE King Mmes. Chassevant, Terroux, Fuchs, Kunz. Winter 


trance Examination end of August. Inscriptions at any time from 


En 
August 19. For full details and prospectus apply to the direction, 
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AERIAL GRAND PRIZE 


BALDWIN P [IANO PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—S|ILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
D. H. BA LDWI] N &B CO., LOuwsville, Chicago. 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, |A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | 
134T! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. | P| AN OC) Ss. 
| 
ee Te ree ee a 


EASE Factories: West 43d Stree: the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


laANos, "imme: ME Mest AE Stet | actory at NORWALK, OHIO. 



































Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica. Courier. 
Germany. CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Sole agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd andon qi ed Prototype Band Instruments. Special 
Agent, Corresponce lent und Repres RI " I ‘ | Paris Evette & S efer), World Re 
T T nowned Reed Ir I RI I 1 RSH At SEN, Ber toehm Syster I te nd P s 
. " tT rar H HEBERLEIN Tr. n Stra riu \ \ 2s and Ce KARI 
CONCER DIREC ION SOPHIE HEY MANN, Vienn Conser ry Reein’ Pr n rter { Genuine It String ( — 
Agency Founded 1870 ed S ts’ e. C. FISCHI ‘I S |} | t 
ratura Prima Donna at the heatre les P ke r ( FISCTTER'’S ¢ " 
" ‘ oe : P r eir price ARTIST BOWS I 
HERMANN Wotrr. ° pul Marchesi. Vocal Lessons , ke HREN'S 'S \ ATERIAL FOR ILIN MAK 
Marburger St Be n. W undre ! € Ex ang ® € ely 


satisfact ‘ory. 


i Becins MUSIC PUBLISHER am IMPORTER, Hock" Weilkinown publi = ae reeset 





Germany Berlin 


» Con ote CHARLES G. THOMAS wees METRONOME.” monthly publish< in the intere 


fessi Subscription, $1 


( < $ ; rlin; t lev ibsc 
n i¢ red the rlin *hilha oon ‘ Ore! estra OMPO : »N ; . : TA 
nager of the n n irs of ef Hofmann, Specialties \ e Wee nd A ed Counter 
ae bert and Pablo P Sarasate nt Tl tir r fror r nd thers 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. e, tp eae y ed , - 
Apply for Catalogue. ; eral bajcatesk® 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, este. Germany PIANOS, 














shat sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, amony whom are 





Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Br aeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs j 

Hopner, j Moma lffert, Kluge r Kortzet , n, Fri Orgeni, Paul, Fra ‘= p - | 

Tyson Wa nia Wier Wsas Wor Wik’ Wels Se etimes: Semerb'we'ksiarteet | THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
rc es t x da ‘ c c ue I ring i¢ . 

sabler, tion g fir l Fu courses r ng bran es 

Ps a Hye ee NS Se a ther times APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, “NC!NNAT! CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 








FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 





~ whe BRANC TAUGHT. Studer t t nity we 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. ili errata snag ee ae VE, 8 
ir r ce g ne g 
CONSERVATORY Dev. lopment in all bran music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC st HOO! Organ. \ a © nex Piute Cornet a other S YEAR AND SuMMER TERM 
Complete Training fur the Stage oR HESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all sok t Orche I { I fr listance find a r 
instruments SEMIN ARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY ble I ving. I i] ( ( ere € 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL M | : ; | irect 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY gh ag eee Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E I ‘ . . P t 
Traubert PIANO—Emma Koc i Dreyscho Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Pr 
l : Jeinr Gustay Poni, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Tauber Miss CLARA BAUR, 


vendick, 
» 1dents are prepare for tior n 5S 














r, E Lochbrunner SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma ; : ay “ ‘ . F - c Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
er, Mme I Frau J lie "Moelle r, Wladyslaw Seidemann, lexander nd ¢ leges i S ‘ g 

OPERATIC AND DRAM: “ T ic CLASS—Felix Ebri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Ner , Concert or Oratori Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prof. Gustav Hollae ird Dessan, Willy Nicking, Ww Rampelm: ‘CELLO—Heinrich | 
Kiefer HARP, HANMONIOM Franz Poenitz.§ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Ro Music Director, ets 2 or > Dr uy A\DOLF Oc] 

CHARGES from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) sally HE \ I HE GRE 4 RY ’ . : oJ 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received any time Consulta BASSO 1 4 moaniet as ' 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m ” BEMRY WOL! — » 
anagement x Sf 
31 Ea th Street \ 17 West Street, New York 





KLIND WORTH-SCHARWENKA) Hopart smock, °\\ 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Conservatory of Music, ROBUST TENOR MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
2——__——_ 19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W,.—————_-& , — k ; . = 
Directors: Dr. Huco Go.pscumipt, Professors: Xaver and Puitirrp SCHARWENKA a ne ae lesdemoiselles YERSIN 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
COLOGNE-ON- — 


Principal : ; 4 " a 
HINE. f PROFESSOR a oe -— renee. sii 65 Lexington A NEW YORK 
Founded in “sS90 1 DR. FR. WULLNER, ee caffe oo S er é 








PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 


130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK, Ne tH Har Me 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and + instrumental in 

struments); second. Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schcols. Italy. 
The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing. 

There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectiun with these subjects there are me —————— 


classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
——_ singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading,orchestral playing, conducting, &c., MILAN. FLORENCI AT. . 
&e eaching staff consists of forty teachers. : 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place Theatrical Agency Fano, : ract the 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, sé o guage ' led 
violin, viola, violoncello elasses; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 ML MONDO ARTISTICO. . | ' ‘ 
marks ($100) for solo singing. . The most esteemed agency in Italy. “— 

For full details apply to the Se:retary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5,'COLOGNE, GERMANY, The journal most widely circulated. ' 














Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 





parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 

















EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT «+ 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 





























OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 




















THE JOHN CHVBRCH CQO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 











~KIMBALE= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





OSe 


PTAROS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 














Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 














BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











